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PARENTAL Tov z. 


. and-comemplain- of 

, common. obſervers. 
It is generally underſtood, that it gradu= | 
affotdsgreater 


Ee th ſtrength, and 
pleaſure, as the being who poſſeſſes it is 


advanced in the order.of.. exiſtence.  _ 


"Beings juſt above inanimated matter, and 


barely organized, fre rezproduged with | 


little pleaſure ; and attachments to their of- 
ſpring are ſentiments hardly perceptible. 
They riſe as the organization is improved; 


and u . 
n 
in proportion to their uſe. Every animal 
the degree neceſſary; to bring up its 
-and to-teadh: them the duties of life. A 


brutes approach humanity in the, order of 
beings, they become ſuſceptible of attention, 


conſideration, and thought. The organi- 
ation of their young being more compli- 

cated and exquiſite, they require more time 
and care; ani they Would che neglected or 
dieſteoyed / if the paſſion 3 
not wenden he or . _ paſ- - 


ae i: a 1400 W 


. 


e rauen ral 10 


dene ———— 1 Wp = 
than in brutes; becauſe they are more e: 
quiſitely formed, and their attentiom and 

Fares are mare nnn 


” . 
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But it deſerves particular attention, . 
aſſection depend on the nature of the paſſion. _ 
by which the ſexes are united, The hs 
e 
man, is on many accounts flattering and . 
pleaſing. The, circumſtances, particularly = 


in the mother, of having:nouriſhed. it with &, 
her ſubſtance, and borne it for a time; the 

irreſiſtible charms , of innopence, and the 
powerful claims of helpleſſneſs;;;operate.qn : 


the molt torpid ſenſibility, aud produce at 
tention, care; and love. 72 opt * * mor 1 19 
A mu delicately formed;:the pon 


3 ſpite; of all conſiders RW 
ations on the nature of the attachmenʒt 
between the father and mother: na it = 
Teans to. reflect merit and, conſequence.op | = 
„ Buy temporary 9 


rAnEnTAL tor :/ 


1 — and-topallind" 
wdercuſable or deteſtable degradations. Wo 
1 ſes men and women, not only loving with . 
dor, che offspring of connections they da 
= not approve, « or cannot reflect on without 


5 1 or Vidous cher cha- 
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PARENTAL” ros 


ae M-fuited; united ey low iel 
by ambition, by intri gue or by mere de- 
re, may be ſtrong, or may be tender; but 
it will be HuGtuating'; its ſtrength wil} bs/ 
of the convulſtye kind, painful and turbu - 
ent; and — — anxiety: 
Er will admit of long intervals of neglect 
and indifſerence; and can never be attended 
with oonſtious ſatisfaction and real pleaſure. 
Nothing is more common than parental 
love, conſiſting of the ſudden ebullitions of; 
a heart naturally well formed, but ill - edu 
cated, improperly corineRted;- vitiated;s op: 
debauched; It breaks out ſometimes into 
. ——— 
—— ye er 
nails the fit-return, and the ſume injudicts 
_ Theſe: operations of dature,ragninft habit, 
Wi intereſt; againſt what)is callodipless 
-NAY, againſt! reaſoh, ——— 
- taſte; are different from the genuine, per- 
_ en, 2 .. 


4 


1 - # 


and delightful exertions of a mind in, 
ſign ot, hal. ono ng dees 
This paſſion — e 
another; in that which has united the P 
rents. Though ſelfzleve may prœinee, 2 


aon. for our offspring, — 


— wbem e hond have dedpiled 
or — it they. ad. not beeg een 
and care i in exquiſite-gnd delicate. _ 
tions produce tenderneſs. 0 infants; 
thele, gircuunſtances will nat form, the af. 
tection of parental love; which muſt hays 
* and mutual 
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the mind: every wiln — a 6 


tracing the lines and features of thoſe we 


love, and in forming ſentiments, hearts, 
—— — = 
. 


cumſtances combine — genuine 
2 
** to wonder — e 
no — 
tions and Cares, 
mitting [The nn 


aides trouble 

expanded ; 

: end 

— 7998 = = 

23 of real friendſhip, 

2 — —-— 

or of the object beloved 

OE y the nature of —— 
regard a child with decided preſer- 


b nnn 
* 


= 
delight of an 2 : 
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6 — — 


This principle,” virtuouſly and affection- 
— — having the complicated 
ene {and from — vi 


duces new beings,—generates paſſions; :ats 


tentions, and pleaſures. the moſt intereſting, 
and the moſt intenſe :—this: principle is 
among the moſt glowing in all nature; and 
leads to the greateſt and beſt actions. It ĩs 


not wonderful, it ſhould have immortality 


for its object in the proſperity and happi- 
| neſs of a family. : le Dre Nr Ni 1.3 
But it is miſchievous, and fatal; if not 


conducted by reaſon and virtue, for the real 


intereſt and benefit of our families. 50 | 


*- Miſtaken indulgence by parents of weak 


fects of that fondneſs which ſpoils children 
by over · nurſing. ſaving them trouble, and 


mne 
tended 


5 — injury, and to ſecure it's happinels.''; 


% 


2 caprices; do not come under 


8  PARENTAL/ LOVE 0 | 
teniled-to in'that parBiobths Gepe 
we may diſtinguiſh true and falſe. afſeQtion.} 
Too much eee 
trouble: may be ſometimes owing to real 
affection under the direction of weak judg 
ment; but the common indulgence of chil» 
drem in their caprioes, proceeds ſrbm th 
want of ſufficient affeQtion ; or d ſelfiſh! re- 
gard to qur on eaſe. To purſue ſtead 
and ſalutary meaſures; neteſſarſ a the 
heealth, education, and happineſs: of chill 
dren, may be oſten attended with pain 
and anguiſn to ourſelves: but: hardly ever 
to them. Parents uſually alledge, in ex» 
euſe for not adjuſting deyiations, they have 
not the heart to correct; cannot bear 0 
ſee: children ſuſſer; or to hear them cry. 
With the affedtixion of amt 2 
characters tobe Weakeued and injured, be- 
cauſe they have not ſufficient affection to 
extend their deſires and view. to che gene- 
ral happineſs of their offspring: and tho 
| age 


%. 


10 FANENTAL/ LOVE; | e 
Sd — Ain 5 
e ee eee e e f 
- checked;'” irregularities 

mey have eee 
. ward ſenſes; which are aſſected and | 
 turbed by the exclamations and gs ita nah 
of the children. Theſe'-parents are 
found in the glaſs of ſentimental — 
who make high pretenſions 8 
feftions, and who have no feeling but for 
themſelves: A in ſurgery, the operator 
wants humanity as well-as underſtanding; - 
who ſuffers" "his Patient do retain a limb 
his external ſenſes could not bear the gries 
of anguiſh under the neceflary operation; 
that parent is unworthy the name who; | 
called upon to rectify e eee 
child for his future life, to ſave himſelf «few 
moments of preſent pain But theſe Pa- 
rents; aſſectedly fond, do not obtain their 
own ende: — 1. 1s the nature; of prices 


wiky 


and thoſe. in whom they are toletated; be- 
come inoeſſant torments to themſelves and 
others: at the dame time they ſes their ail 
dren will be good for nothing and miſera n 
ble ; they are deptived of alli the .confola» - 
tion which they ſought; A living id = 
1 no bin ays 
I ſothe word corodhion as implying the | 
duty ef parents, I Lhope yon will not an- 9 
— as Bodily | 


woke — — 
pedient of ignorance and vice; as it is the 
manner of ge uſe violence on a 
Wiſdom nerer puniſhes, becauſe it can all- 

Juſt 7" ama it Damalm wan men 1 
wiſe and virtuous parents, by having their — 
little deviations obſerved and adjuſted..in * | 
con aer preſent happineſs * «mich 


Mat; 7 


« 


—— ee enckllente are 8 
A taking firm root in their minds. ern 
2 . the- common. error 
5 v —— and attentioti tollthe fortunes x 
MN of children the proof of affection to them: : 
* 7 $a ith wu ue unn 
3 —— the cs erer is faut 15 
mts the children Mun 
. 
preferred to riches; s;/ and the eee 
”  oodneſsto the little advantages Which 
5 + | wealth alone procures: it will be incredible, 
mat men in u ſtate of conſiderable ciuili- 
the capacity of enjoying · it. It i — 
is ſaid and ritten f education. Many 
laudable attempts have heen made to xaiſe 
- the axt of conducting it into credit and iru- 
Portamies But we are probably at a great 
| diſtance from the ae n bu. 
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2 Farents either N meglentk 
every rational method of forming ther tem- 


per and character of infaney : or intruſt d. 
r Wepa ge, E 
purſue | the} * eee 9 
of obtaining honors, or procuring plea- 
ſures. Children form their opinions, and 
learn their morality ; not on ths leſſons they | 
occaſionally hear, but on the examples be- 
fore em-, They diſtegerd the formel pus 
cepts of low and wretched. ſchool+maſiers; 
and pant for the moment when they mx | 
accompany their parents in,; paths-ſtrewed | . j 
vith gold. and have cheir hours and days | = 2 


diſſolved i an pleaſure. - rytblidy vi Ant f 
A have: been ſeverely animadverted tpon | X 
| for preſuming to charge the preſent times = 

with barbariſm. I ſhould-be glad to he di- 


rected in denominating the unnatural inat- | 
; tention and · want of wiſe and manly regard i 
in parents for their offapring. Men ann 
women. of fortune ſeem to be the on- 
eee eee 
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dur intellects? and that a method of mak- 
ing a child healthy, „ viftugus, and 
intelligent, would be incomprehenſible or 
treated with ridicule 

If theſe abſutdities and miſchiefs may be 
fairly charged on our general cuſtoms and 
manners, I think we cannot eſcape the im- 
; utation of barbariſm, Ewe 5 £44 
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DUCATION has been mY n the 
ſubject of diſquiſition ; treatiſes have 
258 written ; and plans laid before the 
world, promiſing improvements ſo conſider- 
able, that we may be inclined to deſpair 
4 of rendering theſe lectures either uſeful or 
"= entertaining. But education, like morality, - 
is an inexhauſtible fountain of good and 
evil; on which the eye. may ever dwell, 
It is a duty, an art, u ſcience, on which our. 
being, virtue, and happineſs depend ; and . 
Eo i muſt ver be an object of-anxious . 
: tention. _ F 
Education is the art of preparing a 
for the duties of life. Theſe duties having 
general ſimilitudes, the general circum- 
ſtances of men being the ſame ; may be re- 
ferred to F 
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* GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 
is actuated: if he ſhould {de the various and 
. religions, goyern- 
ments, laws, cuſtoms, and manners, coin 
cide, retard, obſtruct, or in any manner af - 
feft theſe principles —he may be adjudged 
to underſtand the ſuhject of education. ir 
If, in his own ſituation, he cn accurately 
draw the line, to which his children are to 
be conducted. on principles ſuiting all men; 
and where other meaſures muſt be taken 
up in the exigencies of 
he may be qualified to desk the ucation 
of his offspring. tis ag g 
The firl object of attention , 1 
commonly, denominate, the boch It re- 
quires. judgment, and 4 ſpecies of care, 
of which moſt perſons Wr 
priſed, to. aſſiſt its growth and healtk; and 
to form the firſt organs of ſenſibility, to re- 
ceive juſt impreſſons. Here the general 
diſpoſitions and principles of nature are to 
be obeyed by all men: unleſs we allow ex- 
ceptions in caſes.of extreme debility, often 
un Lb guuagng vive ave Tha 


lenting; 
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lenfing: for the infant adjudged unlikely 
to become healthy and uſeful, was 'Inimedi- 


ntely put to death;'" Agelilaus,” whoſe debi- 


_ demnation ; while he ſpread” the glory of 
the Spartan arms; rd 6 — 
human policy of the Spartan govert 
That a child ſhould bs affiſied, br Permitted, 
to grow into the free and perſec ul of its 
limbs; that the perſon nurſing it Ni6uld be 
capable of the preciſe degree of attention, 
which is at an equal diſtance from negli- 
gende and officioiiſhels ; "that every thing 
ſhould be avoided, from the inſtunt of its 
birth, which may mike it feel or apprehend | 
as evils, the general effects of tlie elements; 
that it ſhould be ſo inured to their fhidtug- | 
tions as to live, move, and a&uiider them 
_ with eaſe and ſatisfa@tion'; that's "dear and 
free ſurface ſhould be given, oti"Which all 
objects may make full and Juſt inipreſſions ; 
and that all meaſures ſhould be avoided, 
either from care, artfiilneſs, or play, which 
may leſſen, deſtroy, or falſify thoſe 'impreſ< 
| amn 
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lity and deforthity nearly procured his con- 5 


1 e in Main, 
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men in hi. m7 con of 
Poher or opulence. who! to vn, them, 
Baze been, jneffeRual:, and, thoſe. hp ima. 
1.4 gl not, or. hae who. would = 

„ have;beon. abliged:t6 
— — OT deputies, to 
aye. their children from being deſtroyed. 
Hence. the origin of artificial; to ſuppiy de 
affetign,and-care of real parents; Rares 
havei.gyer been ſought, among the lower 
clafles, of. the people, becauſg they diſeber 
nature the leaſt ; and their ,meaſures.and 
guſtamg arg che moſt, fayorable to health, | 


= ny ly ha jos oh 


geen eperyated mather.: fm the fetid air 
8 . : chamber, and the poiſon of ooſmeties 
and put to: the wholeſome 


+8 hardy. peaſant; ſuffered; can 
2 . — the element in which it 
muſt. oel, d toſſed, an tumbled into life 


uin The heroes of antiquity. are 
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feigned to owe health, vigor, and prudende, 5 
to this precaution. Cyrus could nöd He 
been the victor and idol of Afia, if he had 
. _ 
The fourifion —— 10'a 1 
Wolf. nne . 
mother than a fine lady.” Pali 3: 109 4 ; 
m 
reſpecting their children, are directed o 
meaſures in oppoſition to the firſt ſugget- 
tions of nature. Their ingenuity is to pro- 
vide againſt the infſuence of the elements; 
— the air: which muſt furroumd, 
and actuate the children; or the 
Gade ve. H we ſhould deem it ab- 
ſurd to guard fiſhes, on their firſt apptar- 
ance, from being touched by water: if the 
few and ſcanty uſes of health and ſtrength | 
in inferior animals, make it neceſſary they 3 
ſhould be brought up in the Hlement which 
gives them life: what ſhall we ſay of man, 
with — — B 


8 eM OBSERVATIONS. 
nm 5-grhat;i (hall we ſay of the 
81 22 folly. of man, who by producing 
unnatural diſagreement, and enmity be- 
en bbs cnaſtitution of Nu chend 
fluid prevading it; lays the 2 
numerous diſorders, - apprehenſions, life, 
Fears, e eee * 
render it miſera KO Ro | 
hel theſe circumſtanoes,! be- 
cauſe they bring with them, proofs of the 
firſt propoſition 1 would eſtabliſh on- the 
ſubject of Education. Wang range | 
tend to tha plain and obvious leſſons of 
reaſon, in giving that firm and permanent 
eee e 
will admit of the duties of life, with eaſe = 
. 
this duty? Who does not feel the particular 
importance of it in his own caſe ? Wh 
excuſe ſo common for neglect of obligh> 
tions, as want of health? What mi 
object, eſpecially in high life, ſo familiar as 
a. man or woman daily, hourly, totally 
un in defending n 5 
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a malignant and fatal enemy) This b 


wretched: ſtate of enmity; © with the beſt 
and moſt neceſſary friend;—If theſe poor 
beings, ſtinted in their growth; and impers = 
fectly animated; could underſtand or ex» 
perience the eaſe and ſatisfaction with which . 
other creatures live and do their duty 
they would regret their misfortune, on con- 
templating every ' fiſh that moves in the 
waters, every bind that flies in the air; and 


eee 
to favor the diſpoſitions of the body, from 
the inſtant of its Birth, to move and diſcharge - 
its duties with perfect eaſe and-ſatisfaftion ; 
under the influence of that element in which 
it is to-live—We know, however, that in- 
judicious and inhuman meaſures are taken, 
under pretences of tenderneſs and kindneſs; 
that we are doomed to live in; apprehenſion 


of elementary hoſtilities ; that woe are im- 
757 670) ſometimes in 


ere ua tremble at every! wind that blows, 
as at the approach of am army; and out of 
which we occaſionally ſally, with all imagin- 
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able precautions. Thus man, who ſhould be 
afree and active inhabitant of the world, 
bevomes the timid and —— 
N e en e een bin yall 


This is not fanciful, or exaggerated 


deſcription: + In communities called -civi- | 
lized,: where riches are obtained by induſ- 
try, but miſemployed by injudicious lux 


ury; where fortunes are provided for young 


People, and where young people are not 


prepared for the uſe or enjoyment of their 


ſervation of - their lives; or having been 


taught to apprehend injuries and - dangers 


from earth, air, water, and every thing 


around them; they die daily; and undergo 


for years the terrors and injuries of a dif 
rg ich: —_ cre own 


it; 


fortunes; the greater number of thoſe; not 
under the neceſſity of labor, are totally uſe 
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cee continu uneaſſy ; 


— rails virtuss i 88 inſtruments 
goods mulic be oxpreſled.on 
imagines; can 
an inſtrumegt W heſe conſtruction is defec- 
tiye, and whole fixſt tones axe faulty, The 
defects will he perceptihle on tquching 
it; and they will he multiplied, by attempts 
to produce: complicated ſquads, and to ce 
cite or to expreis ſentiments and paſſions... 
Of the human frame, \more, unreaſonable 
and abſurd. expeQations are ghtertained,. 
It is the inſtrument hy which the moſt. n ; 
tereſting effects are! ta be produced... The 
apparatus of its ſenſibility are its ſtrings. r 


pipes; and its ſumple ideas the firſt ſoundss 


or tones: from the — 
nation of which, proceed. all. t he reaſons = 
virtue, and happineſs of man. We.tempes; 


0 © * 


# the principle of virtue and happineſs. 


of debilty. and the numerous defects or 
faults introducsd into the human frame, 


+ dren; are not eaſily to be pointed out, or 
even to be imagined. They occaſion ſueh 


that the natures and qualities of the ſame 
objects have been deemed diſſerent; nay, 
their exiſtence has been doubted and diſ- 
puted. If a debilitated or defedtive organ - 


 fimple feeling and perception; fach as the 
dimenſions and appearances of ſenſible ob- 
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ene eee and 

v neglect the firſt ſtate of the human body: 
_ © of take meaſures to render it incapable of 
juſt impreſſions, and true ideas. Hence the va - 


riety of miſapprehenſions concerning truth, 


duty, and virtue; henoe the acrimonious 


oppoſition of ſentiments, intereſts, and views: | 


and hence evra ger, e cbr, . 


The conſequences of various degrees 


by errors in the firſt management of chil+ 


variety in our '{criſations and 


ration can have this effect, in matters of 


Jets :—are we to wonder, fimilar cauſes 
| 3 when the powers of 
„ | | 2 
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form or - contemplate, ſuch. ideas as truthʒ 
beauty, virtue, or happineſs ? As the muſis 


perature, and whoſe ſiinple tones are in any 


or harmony; the conſtitution of man 
which by any miſmanagement is rendered 
unſuſceptible of full and true impreſſions. 
from material objects, will neceſſarily have 


imperfect and falſe ideas of ſpeculative 
and moral truths ; of beauty and of virtue? 


ons in opinions and taſtes, All men agree 
that virtue is the ſouree of 
yet it would be difficult to define virtus 


outward forms is the object of deſire; yeb 


no man may be able to define beauty with . . 


general approbation. Philoſophers have 


certainty, that virtue and beauty have ina 
diſtin®t and abſolute reality and deperid'on 
e eee RY 0 


cal inſtrument, whoſe, materials want tem- 1 
degree faulty, can neter produce] maelg 


This is the feaſon of indefinite variatis 


with geen ee e e 


concluded from this diſagreement or ung PE. 
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| ———— the farts Pute that mene 
may be ſaid to have no/'redlity ; and to 

| depend for its exiſtence on the cent ug tif. 
and qualities of the inſtruments Which er- 
Preſs it. Variety and oppoſition of opitits 
ois in regard to truth, do not furniſh rea- 
ſbns to ſuſpect its oertainty; but father 
dus bupacities of thoſe who de not dif- 
8 bern their cauſes, And the cormon maxim 
„ „mere is no diſputing on taſte : becatiſe 
mat of every mat ſeems pecuhur: does ne 
fumiſn good reaſons to doubt the reality 
RT ny . 81 el 
ions, — cad 
i on theſe and other ſubjectu, where 
wwe are obliged to act as if agreed; prove 
| _ the effeRs'of management on the original 
5 organization to be ſuſceptible of variations, 
BE. without deſtroying its general uſe; or that 
 fiitude in its determinations, which may 
preſerve 1 r eee 
emnities. 54 feln 
I do not wiſh, to lead ny — 
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— . -as/-itteas /etiftinix/-4t 
there were no beings to apprehend them; 
or fluctuating idenꝭ depending ot various 
organizations. Virtue and Beauty ,t 
not exiſt as ideas, without being; they 

do not wholly depend on the organization 

of particular beings, though they willy: 

ſlightly vary with them they are gener! 

and perfect ideas ; ſuited: to all the beſt be 
o 4 
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its ſenſibility, juſt and true: to admit ſuch 
perceptions - as will be the proper foun« Wn 
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= and found knowledge ; to real wiſdom and 
3 Virtue. The ancient definition of a wise 
* and happy man, cannot be improved, © hay< 
ing a found mind in a ſoumd body. This, 
=p we have ſeen, to be true in reaſon : the teſti- 
5 mony of hiſtorians; the remains of ancienb 
ſtatues, medals, coins, cc. furniſh facts of 
eee The — 4 
of pure antiquity, is the expreſſion of 
placid and benevoleht . wiſdom, in a well. 
formed and healthy countenance. No cauſe 

adlnad eſſect in nature are more intimately con 
5 nected than health and knowledge ; or a well 
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Tr is a mmon misfor pam. 
L to the public che reſtil of entfuiriesß 
that ve une more embiraſſed” by werde than 
by ideas or dhe the mo- 
— ine beer formed under 
vehicles of 1 the 
guages of Europe were conſtracted” on We. 
common neveſſities of all men; the rude 
and violent paſſions of ſavige ſocieties; tl 
viſions und degmms of n 
chievotis poetry.” They were formed, when 
men, hot ofily . 1 
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=. bile hard, nel; and which 
_ had neither length, or breadth, or thickneſs, | 
Veoͤere the only-realitis when. they ſaid, 
"5 Og pr ve omg i 


wu called, God. to ſummen i ta ite nr 
tive. regions 5+ Which were alſo, imagine. 
and immaterial- or to condemn. ig wo,. 
laſting eſfecta gf - nm am ae an n i 
_ inpalpable;.and impaſwe ide 
e Theſe doctrines hae acquired e much 


1 by preſcription and 
time, that it may he imprudent to glance . 
them, enen 8s the cu, of neh in. 
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 feflional opinions ; and to take-up thoſe ge- 
neral truths on which-we:carſunite.” This, 
however, does not preclude.- the- propriety 
of mentioning religious ſpeculations and” 
== as ſources 07 aalen of fru 
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ts t Mag? ae ah * 
1 Which bin and know: 
a have taught us to ſurmount, were 
ones ſucred j and all prudemi men, ho dd 
— — 
opinions. Perſons of this complexion, never 
do great and eſſential fervices; to any but 
ihemſelves. No object ; no oonſideration 
e earth., aal eme in competition: with | 
the love of truth, and the firm and uniform 
1 it; when the decla« 
ration is .expedient- and important. This, 
like all great paſſions, may appear t0 h 
its extravagancies; it will be: changed With 
Ertravagancies it has not, by that envy 
which originates in {df-reproach, or a fixed 
conſciouſneſs. of determined inieanneſs 3 but 
it is in many ſituations///the oy princi- / 
| pleof groaandighod dag: ae 19 
Won the ' ſociety,” we are to 
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opinions, as pd 


nnd cauſes of. phenomena in the moral | 
World.. t b n , | 
purpoſe, if afraid to expl "he 

5 H 

4 . — | | 
that material and frame, which we | 

5 may influence; and, in | | 

an; imma+. | 


e no idea; 


errut eren var. * 


ve 1 in a former leo- = 
ture; as hating no higher end, than àni- 
mal eafe. and-enjoyment 3} of a Rind of 16% ³;ꝛ 
ſpect to the ul, by keeping its tenement 
in repair, during the time it may be .. 
cupied. With them, reaſon and the paſſions; 1 
are the properties of the ſoul; and, on 
ſiſtently with the Bpinion, they wait tin 
thoſe properties appear; and direct or n- 
troul them as they can. Indeed there a r, e 2 4 
no meaſures. to be taken gn this D, - 
but by exciting the hopes and fears; of — : 5 0 
ſoul. Whether, it be ſappoſed unconſcious! =» 
of, its origin, and inſenſible of its duties 2 
 andideſtination';'or 40 ſuſpend its abilities; — = 
for ſome ſecret reaſbiis—the. body receives ; br 
no information or aſſiſtance in its firſt iw  _ Þ 
 provements ;/and it fees 10 require, . 
ſame _ meaſures: to be informed and „ _— 
N as if not actuated by an im- | 
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material, andjcheayenly:; ſubſtance... Te. 


ſoul itſelf is thought to be allured to good, 25 2 
and deterred/trom evil, by. bodily 3 3 4 
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bur attended to the manner, in ch the 
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mid from Vice by the fear of furs 
damnstion, The buſineſs of education, 8 

1, reſpects the great objects of knowl 4 
"=. and happineſs, conſiſta in the art of adm 

1 niſtering preſent n for youth | 

is to ſeek its "pleaſures: and} in beate ; 
 *' , before the foul the « 


3 ___  eonftitution; who ſup 
preſfions from all things arbund it: WS 


ideas; and thoſe ideas combined and raiſed 


: 


Which produce the virtues of the heart," 
_ -- gh> the happineſs of life: hey Wi athes; 
H 1 thoughts of the importance and duties of 
"- education. I do not mean to decide on 0 
tte truth of the opiniens: it is my buſt⸗ Y 
' _ neſs to obſerve, that we have great difficul- 4 
ſttjes in ſpecifying and communicating the | 

ideas of the preſent philoſophy, ins lan- 
, principles W | 
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in @ former lodtiit; the nt of as! 
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Heatih of dus Bech urg if Gt ihe = 
only for the cπ]·mẽỹGm feaſons bf eaſe and? 
emoyment; but as the body is the ſeat” o 


5 ſenſttzon; Winch is the origin of idee; 1 

9 Which ideas aße the Materials either of at * 
5 curate knowledge, fiſt and Ive ) paMions, 
and a ftrong underſtamding; or of cotifuſkd” 7 
* and uncer ti knowledge, of irregular and 


wretched" paſſions, and à weak capricious _ ., 
_ rdeiſbn<devording as the firſt and fimple - * 
impreſſions hive beer! made, 7 


well-forttied, or on unhealthy” and” iu. 


ee 6s." 1 bade be rel de n , 
4 you' of the trath, not only by reaſoning ; | 2 "i" 
þ but by küinting at ſuuch fact as expetients 
18 and hiftory afford: Which concur in ese 
pe bliſhing the maxim, 'that « body pere, | " % 
* organiſed ; enjoying the free and vigorous © ' 
_ uſe of its powers; is neceſſary to a good Y 
. underſtanding, to juſt and wenn actes, py "I 1 
* and to an uniform and pleaſing virtue. . i 
5 This matter cannot be diſputed, on WW 7 "MF 
PIPE om as juſt ideas cannot be. 1 9 
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= - muſt, be alſo imperfect. But the common + 
= | "otaries of facts, allege. authorities againſt) 
2 7 0 - "the, opinion. They, are. not; uſually; much 
= 5 acquainted with antiquity er their opp- 5 | ty 
nes might triumph in facts. In thaſe pe | 
Flos, when, the Greeks ſhone, moſt, uſe Fa 
uh in wiſdom. and virtue, they Alſo, 5 4 

- exhibited the moſt. beautiful forms: and 7 
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und erſtanding, -and excellence of. moral, 
character; F they have had no cmpeti en 

5 _ aghlity, firepgth, and beauty. Bu 
a 1 1 05 to this philoſophical pins, 
he deſeribes the. 


. wy they have remained unrivalled inſtrength.. 
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their education. Saugen ere, aten, gl 9 8 1 


. ms, an national countenances, but W, _ 
1 national cuſtoms and g. 


. : riſen above ſavage cuſtoms, and are v 0 * 
X - aQtuated,- Men throw it off and:.afſu m 5 1 
8 beautiful forms, as they: throw off thoſe ebe, + 308 2 
1 toms, or 23 improve in 1 I . 
6 manity. '0 19 $a Niall * e 7 "20 2 
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. can become beautiful, but by the 
| s they become heatehy7 intelligent t 
; good. By keeping that doctrine in view; 
5 the Greeks exhibited fuch forms, as we 

4 75 ſhould perſiſt in attributing to the imagi- 
| nations of artiſts; if their deſcendants un- 
5 der the oppreſſions of tyranny and ſupers 
23 ſtition, -and retaining, only from habit, 9 
; cuſtom and manners of their e 
0 e bg tor! 1" Oey: 666 h 
5 You wil alow, this w de ct per hed 
1 portance-in morality ; when you have o 
5 ſidered the of fuch-agenerad per 
: ſunſion: and the aſſiduity with which pa- 
« rents would render their children healthy, 
* intelligent, and good; if aſſured, as the7 
5. ought to be, that by thoſe means, and” | 
; thoſe alone, OT OO ne 
"i tiful and engaging. . eee 
A - Without” atterapting” ts dne on a 
* queſtion of matter and ſpirit; and ineur- 
1 * ring the diſpleafure of philoſbphical PAY 
rea aa has bigots as well us 
e i 3 ne, 
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path wer peut and hi 
mop ant 7:90 fee 
not be'thi 2" if it val * 
= whe A 9 5 
or, it would exert” 


its' influence the 


body; it would " exertiſe” and 1 
'paſſions' on oßzecks 18 which bn "0 
could have ng tendericy” or "affinity: "and PR 


roduee incrfable diſorder and eorifaliorl! 1 1 


"The" paſſions are not the 1 
any diſputable and unit | £” Wy 
th ae the Effects 'of "Exper rience. Tb: 5 
incruettan 15 They Silo? dene f SHE 
king cheir örigin. *They: - 
me meer ih they. give rent! 
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ueing it, and the manner in which 
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5 aſſumes an air of high and | 

importance ; when the qualities of our pal. 
and the exiſtence of nature al eur 
"raſan; are clearly ſeen to depend on 1 
At. what, mortifying and. dreadful Air. 
ace are the common opinions of men. - 
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ib ac miſmansged 


wuth;  begawe generzlly lars 1 be g * © 
verned by capriecy 5 and ſubſfitute darins 


their lives the viſions and ſpectres of pogy 
try, romance, mythology, ſuperſtition, 3 
fanaticiſm, for the calm principles of reaſon, 
and the pleaſing habits of virtue: If the 
farmer would be deemed unreaſonable and 
unjuſt, who expect * to reap where 


r "Ou Ss, 


4, * 


not ſtrewed; —if, in a gardener, it would 
be abſurd and ridiculous, to aim at correct- Te: 
ing the defects, or improving the ſhades of 
_ flowers after they were fully and perfectly 
blown: that parent miſt be ignorant of 


views, Who ſhould hope to find the conſti- 
tution of the child, he has neglected 
or enervated, capable of admitting true 
ideas, or of retaining them ſo as to give 
firmneſs and conſiſtency to his character | 


tions, or ſound judgment: and” reaſon, to 
ariſe from random Kodama n 01 
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definite variations j: that eh hildren diſregard | 


& he had not ſown, or to gather where he had 5 5 | 
human nature, and unreaſonable in his 
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IN che preceding Lectures, e lave 
conſidered attention to the body; the 
medidiaaif ine ami ideas; the foures 
of paſſions; affections, reaſon, and of the 
wonderful powers where theſe -are-concen» 
hen: called the heart, or the mind. 
When the faculties of the man db 5 9 5 
or in common language when the ſoul has 5 * 
poſſeſſion of the body, the buſineſs.of edu. 
cation is generally commenced. The-irſt 
years of life are left to ignorance, or acci- 
dent and the di biaſs, and charac "I 
—_—_—— — 
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means of diſtinction, or ſubjected to the 
7 pada as oma. col] 
tom. 1 4 

If the obſervations ad 
groundleſs and viſionary ; if the attention 
recommended, to the . firſt effects, of ob- 
jects on the human conſtitution, were im- 
material and needleſs; if the ſenſibility, 


- afſetions, and-reaſon. were formadi-by ig; 


norance rather than knowledge ; by acci- 
dent than prudence: in ſhort, be e 
the preſent, inattentive, capricious, and 
deſpotie method of treating children to 
the beſt; and the common period, itt: 


may de of importance to conſider; whether 
the meaſures n moſt. judi- 
cious and effectua}?. e haves; 
Education entsendet for the 
eee 'of life. This is the idea 
under which children are ſent: to ſchdol 
when their parents are | ſo fortunate a 
to entertain any idea on tiie ſuhject. 
What are the #; Thoſe f 


employnients 
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otiful children. afſeQionate relations and 
friends; uſeful members of communities 3 


and benevolent citizens of the world. Ihe : 


of chase dutias amn in l men 
ſimilar ; and the | meafures- to be) taken 
with all children to. render them moral 
agents and uſeful citizens, are ſimilar, 
We will not here diſpute the common. pres, 
poſſeſſion, -* that virtue is to precede ini 
mation and knowledge :* whatever. be the, 
object, the prevailing 1 
it, is not the moſt judicious. 
lf to be happy n I 
it be neceſſary: we ſhould have a prompt 
ſuſceptible. of deep impreſſions; that we 
ſhould have that ſenſe of honor, and delicacy 
of moral taſte, which will prevent our {as 
crificing to appetite what ſhould be yielded 
only to affectionate tenderneſs or friend: 
ſhip; that truth, that fidelity, that fortitude 5 
which would, yield up life, rather than its 
deliberate engagements; If all if more 
than theſe be neceſſary qualifications, fur 


the firſt connecten ol, domeſtic life :- 
0 ek ES mn 


and calculated. wo} 
gs 


ation climate and 


„ en ee or e : 


| Hiidehtich-{hould" confi; nok if been 
but of exerciſes important 


alliding to ſuch 
rr end bay 
The uſe and abuſe of power; the union 
of real tenderneſs and judgment; the 
diflerence of genuine prudence or a de- 
fire of happineſs, and the ſelfiſn paſſions 
of avarice or ambition; the wiſdom and 
gobdneſs requiſite 1 in conducting a family! 
to be a dlefling, and not a nuifance or 4 
curſe: theſe cannot come. by chanceg 
the mind is apt to revolt, if inoin- 
ed with ſeverity to adopt them; and the 
likely" method to obtain” our purpoſe, is 
numerous and judicious exfjerimeritsy 
blended with wr maden of our age 
Ee I ttt 0 
The duties wy oben of av 
of brothers and ſiſters; of friends; of 
magiſtrates and fubjects; and of men 
to each other in all variations of ſitu- 
are incumbent on all , and the buſſ⸗ 


habit. 4 


ness of een 3 ann 
r 4 0 


23 - 
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— 0P.L10% og 
10 furniſh our memories with - arbitrary 
eee 


occurrences . and incidents. It may be 
ſaid, theſe duties are ſo numerous, and of 


ſuch exzant-—that the time uſually allotted 


to Education would admit only of ſummary 
nrg Vans in their general principles and 
rules; Nothing more is required; if WW 
underſtand by inſtruction, what nature on all 
occaſions eyidentally intends. we ſhould ; 
ancients; and what we never miſappre· 
hend, when qualifying, youth for any 
inferior occupation or employment. In 
that. caſe, we do not furniſh- maxims, to 
be. committed to memory; — for we ſee, 
a good maſon or, carpenter cannot be forms 
ed by rules, on the uſes. of ſtone and” 
timber: — we. exerciſe perſons, deſigned 


for ſuch employments, in their practical 4 


branches; and hardly ever fail of accom- 
pliſhing our pur poſes, This is the method 
pointed out by reaſon, philoſophy, and by 
the wiſdom and practice of antiquity, in the 
1 of wan for; che qui 
ä But 


* 


But theſe duties ſend out branches {6 
without reducing them into certain ſimple 
and general principles; it would be imprac- 

. ticable to direct exerciſes, or propers youle 
for their ſtations and offices. 

This is done for us. The great and ge 
neral qualities, which conſtitute all the 
virtues we can practiſe, are few,” ſimple, 
and to be taught in the early years of 
infancy. Theſe are, attention to the 
names, properties, and relations of things: 
and a 1 again, 19, hey WIR. 
chem: | 

The uſe en lunge in pig Ne 
our Pos nene benefits, nn 
And, the neceflary' 6s ef Neigen 

deviſes in producing attachments or af 
fections; the e nen ane 
Virtues. 1 

The firſt buſineſs of Education is, as 
mulate and direct the deſire of knowledge, 
which ſeems to be created by the affinity 
of external objects and the ſenſes affedted 


by 
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life. 


e e ee 
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cuore, made or um, 


2 The general .ocoupation- of in- 


fancy is to enquire; the buſineſs of in- 
ſtructors to direct curioſity to : proper 
objects ; and ſto provide for its full and va- 
rious gratification. This is the aprentice- 
ſhip of wiſdom : for in this method. youth 
acquire the art of referring appearances to 
cauſes ; of ſorting ideas; and diſtinguiſhing 
truth. But their direction is uſually c- 
mitted to nurſes and ſervants ; who either 
check curioſity by ſullenneſs and ſeverity ; | 
or by giving falſe anſwers, and referring 
appearances to wrong. cauſes, diſappoint 


this important faculty in its firſt exertions; 


and fix habits of credulity and 3 
which are never to be corrected. Xe 
The proper direction of curiakty, and 


ceſſary to gratify it, are the qualifications 


prepare young people for the Solis. of 


In this method, though children be never 


' exhorted, they can hardly fail of becoming 


virtuous, "Toſh My, bt A diſpoſed in 
Es E 4 nature, 


chat ſpecies of application or induſtry ne- 


of a parent or preceptor, who, would 
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"of endorse niere os LIVE.” 8 


mitte to anſwer uſeful or behesülsdt, 


. they adopt the leſſon; attempt 
0 be uſeful; and wiſh well to all the | 


While . 


is forming the particular virtues of gra- 
titude to benefactors; love of truth; and 
the deſire of becoming active and illuſ- 
trious inſtruments of nature in its tenden- 
Ges and deſigns, are riſing. into os ber, | 
eee r , 

Thus the moral er grown waq63 
nip out of the intellectual; not the in- 
tellectual out of the moral: and it de- 


pends principally on the direction and 
management of attention ; the firſt im- 


Portant faculty of man. 26047 4it3 

If the attention be wiſely employed, it 
will produce knowledge, truth, jultics,” be- 
nevolence, and every virtue heceſſary to the 
\ Human character: but when directed in 
Judiciouſly, or miſmanaged,'it will generate 
error, ſelfiſhneſs, and falſehood; the incon- 
veniencies and miſchiefs of which, no future 
n e remedy or prevent. v2 Ta Yes 
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But tlie general method of producing 
virtue from the leſſons of experience, may 
not be thought to r 


of Education. 


ſuppoſed to vary the duties of man. 
They rather vary temptations to neglect 
them. It is ſaid, methods of Education 
ſhould be calculated to adapt men to vuri- 
ous ſituations. It might be ſaid, Education 
ſhould render them capable of bearing 
moral and political variations; as ſeaſoned 
bodies baun the variations of ee 


een d atone i 


| given by the prevalence.of national. vices 


The character of a military people ſlight- 
ducati Me eee 
temperance; that of a ſimilar nation, more 
ſoftened by climate and letters, the af- 
fectation of honor and gallantry, and the 


hypocriſy of ſentiment ; that of communis» 
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1 | Seele, IMAGES OF: LIFB. 
d ce general abſence of all, the 
N virtues; and that of a mixed ſtate, where 
the fraudulent cunning. of trade, militates 
againſt the ſanguinary ſcience and ſpirit 
of war ;—is mixed ; it ſcruples at the open . 
and avowed depredations of military fero- 
city, or would temper them with pre- 
tences and it diſdains the abſolute ſelf 
Hhneſs of a commercial ſpirit, unaccom- 
eee e e eee, 1 
fions. 1 
45 eee given 
2 eral vices ; nnn 
e eee eee eee neee, 
riches, by aſſiſting public councils and mea» 
fures ; NE eee 
minds with national vice. 

- 'The riational ſpirit} howerat dotitable, is 
preſerved, by committing the Education of 
to the moſt ſervile 2 
dating order in the community. 
the view of fitting them for — 
they are aſſigned to thoſe ) who have 
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who are eminently-qualified to touch tien 
- with the firſt ſhades of ſucceſsful qualities. 


To act on public theatres, men are 
;muredin-oclivges Wish eis i th 5 


ſhut up in nuneries, and convents; or in 
boarding-ſchools, reſembling them in in- 
conveniencies and vices. Here ſuperſtition : 


mechanic order; and poor -unwholeſome 


diet, check the vigor of the body and mind; 
or break the ſpirit into a diſpoſition to bo 


ever infincere, hypocritical, and ſervile, 


This ie the general — 


Many attempts have been made . 
form it: And valuable hints have been 


nnn But they 
/ burdens, 


eſſays: or, if large and ſucceſsful plans have | 
been concerted, they are exhibited with fo 
much caution, ' and ſo tender a ſpirit of 
accomodation” with ancient : cuſtoms, that 


they have no effect, but that of diſcre+ 


diting projects. | No ſchool 1 


«6 SCHOOLS, IMAGES! or mY 75 
fully inſtituted; in in which, it-is the great 


_ objet of the maſter, by natural and ob- 
vious means, to train up children into in- 
telligent and honeſt men; to lay them under 

| Juſtice ; and to teach them, -by experience, 
| to defer preſent happineſs in order to 
have it multiplied when their benefits have 
produced the happineſs of others. Theſe” 
great objects are reducible to leſſons and 
e, practicable as n een 
doctrines and maxims. 


. Vouth ſhould be habituated to nr 


ance; and prepared for the accidents of 
life, even by oecaſional abſtinence. We can 
perceive leſſons of this nature were included 
in the inſtitutions of antiquity. Modern 
ſchools have pretended to adopt them, 
But it is important that parents be ap- 
priſed, they are ſelfiſh and Nepp 
An. 

While chüldren dre e 0 
ue they ſhould be fully fed; 
with nutritive and generous food: and the 
A f 
** 17 * be 


4 


| conoons, naabbs dg a. 64 
be moral; not ceconomical. The preſent 


nee Fee 


on their conſtitutions. . 32 


Diſorders occaſioned by repletteg are 


tion ſeldom or never 

Children, ſtarved in our little ſchools, | 
never become vigorous and healthy. 
is among women, the evil has che 
alarming effects. They are generally:{hut 
up in gloomy old houſes ; fed on | ſcoanvy f 


and improper food; and cone ont, with 5 


It is wonderful the public is net neu 
on this folly, by a ſingle' circumſtances 
it is a general truth, that hardly any young 
perſon bred up at a boarding«ſchool, mad 
AORTIC 7 11 ' efron 
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g pays 


e r eee 


which may require explanation. The 
— rmen 


to be, en e 


ani happiness 


But how are youth:tochonedderad; jt 


telligent and good i -It has been the in- 
teveſt"of ſuperſtition; to. fprrad clouds over 
Une ebe ide nn l Eni 
Af it were undlerſtoods the prtecided. 
ingredients of virtues would not be ſale⸗ 
able: every man would go in his path 
to heaven; or he would procure pre- 
ſent happineſs in his own way ; without 
paying another for officious direction. 
Hence the oppoſition of natural and ſu- 
pernatural inſtruction: which has, in 4 1 
caſes prevented the diſcovery of truth 

| ma 1041 


wich- held . means ene; 1. to 


Hence the authority of verbal and Written 
inſtruction; which never had, never can 
have the function of reaſon in the buſmeſa 
| of Education ; as it cannot eſſect her pure _ 
poſes in dhe preſent conflitution of tho 
moril world; no, oot oben ſoppoſed t5'ts 


2 Verdal er uritten inflradfions, proceſs 
batio or dif . La 6 

they ſeldom, perhaps never, form virtuous 
_ diſpoſitions in youth: and when accompa» | 
nied with the moſt alluring ſan&ions; only 
produce aſſectution, or generate ſervility and 


man, is a ſerles of obſervances, in which'real 


therefore be called, the aſſectation of good 
n enn e v n 
rewards. 437+ 1 111198 © 
Every ee eee 
„Ae dee by ae Precept. or 


the view and upprehenſion of the people, 


dictated by a Gd. ee 


ſuperſtition.” Tbe life of a ſuperſtitious » 
inclination bears little or nο part. it m 12 


* 


hypocriſy”; and va have dn ng. 
_ —_ | Fi W * 
2 object of. Education! is 75 
fog . are nôt rendered intelli- 
commanded f * n 
— — and,oblignd 
or — = er * 
— end 
ing truths=—tht the rare of nature is 
univerſal, and to be underſtood by all men; 


that, in forming 
aun; a virtuous 
— ogy orgy” 


not fave to another, though thi leſſen 
© ST on; — that virtue is to the mind, 


as the latter cannot be acquired or preſerved 


. 
Os former muſt in every caſe be theeffe&t of 
= 3 , exerciſe, and employment ot 
NG, The body'acquires the uſe of 
vary dle by maxims and doctrines, 
experiment; and the mind 

muſt 


1 5 


miſt; obleis; the ob its: faculties; the: _ 
right direction and employment of its'paſ-» 
ſions ; in which virtue and happineſs. con- 2 
fiſt, by repeated trials and nenn 
not by doctrines and commands. 
Here the principle of nature is Obe, 
on which the art of Education 
Inſtructions to the mind ſhould be of the 
ſame kind with thoſe given to the Dod 
and conſiſt of actual exerciſes. 40 wt: 
The principles of Education, like a 
foundations of virtue being univerſal, the7̃ 
conſiſt in deeds, and not in words; it muſt be, 
impoſſible to circumſeribe the knowledge of 
them; or to render them wholly dependent 
on the and inſtitutions of men. a 
For inſtance, it is evidently in the o 
Jof nature, and an important object. 
thi parecits.” ˙ 
from this principle, ſo important, that it 3 
muſt be deemed virtuous. - The proviſions, 1M 
for it are univerſal ;- intelligible - ww. perſons. 
of <a eee ae e, amen 1 
4 "is _ = 
E 
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its ſtrength or weakneſs ; * | 
cumſtances which words cannot affect. I 
he father and mother be reaſonable and 
in the exercife of their affeftions ; 
it muſt be unneceſſary to enjoin the chil- 
dren to love them. If unreaſonable and in- 
Jadicious; ; ſelfiſh, tyrannical, or capricious 2 
you will anounce in vain, it is written | 
in Saved hayaPtery, e po e 
eee, u ee | 
| ing an effect, without appointing a cauſe f 
a kind of tyranny; of which a good Deitx 
is not capable; and which malignant ſpirits: 
alone can exerciſe. The precept may be 
obeyed only, where it is not wanted 5 
where the judgment and affection of the 
parents enforce the duty: but cannot he 
obeyed, where it is wanted; here children 
— produc the grins 
no een nee 

of love. - 
„ 
to al the duties we can imagine. 2 


„ eee 


IE 


e . "mn 


— k, at 95 . tf * 4 fl | 
It may ee nn an * 
be expected from moral caufes are not pro- 
duced, or produced partially and imper- 
fectly, that ſome advantages may ariſe from 
precepts. Thoſe advantages will be tem- 
porary; in weak families ; or imperfect go 
vernments: and have a ure on the 
genuine interefty uf virtue. 4 

nenen caſs.of OO 
an — and with father, ſhould have 
an unnatural and undutiful child ; that in- 
effects; and a young perſon ſhould conſider 
Obſerve; I ſtate the caſe as imagmary ; o 


the utmoſt bounds of poſſibility; if not a 


little beyond them What can be done * 
A man u the conſfitution of 
the human mind, would ſay. this child» 
is like” harſh and barren ground. Th. 


ſeed which has been ſown, is loſt; it muſt 
anne more attention ; and 


F2 i 
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it muſt be ſown again :—viz; the child muſt 
be reduced to a ſtate of the 
parents aſſume the firſt duties; and dif- 
charge them in a manner to inſure their 
effects. Den Inc bub 40 hh 

No, it will; be eee de sede b 
more effectual method, to have recourſe to 
to let the child know; at is vrit - 
in the records of ancient wiſdom, in 
wore eve down by angels, or inſpired 
by deities, that children muſt love their 
parents. This would probably be infor- 


mation; eee, 


the principle of  filial' love, ſunilar to that 
of informing the field it is the will of hea« 


ven it ſhould produce plants or flowers. 
Sanctions have therefore been added to. 


theſe informations. It has been thought 
neceſſary to ſay,” honor thy father and thy: 


mother, that thy days wan bv long in d. 


4. land.“ : 


Here an advantage is to be obtains. 
ed; here is 


| ic 80 wretched to produce wheat, 
may produce” barley ; but the experienced 
* miſtakes not the one for the other. 
A mind 
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;-and it may haue an ef 
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K mind infenſible to the efſets of parental 
_ goodneſs ; may wiſh to live long in the 


what a moraliſt muſt he be, to confound 


cannot be the inſtruments of nature in 
Education, for they are not expreſſed by 


while the preſent. conſtitution of the moral 
world remains; as wiſhes: will not affect the 


oeſſary operations of nature. 


« and mother: and all the virtues of a 


A 


land: - but what an intellectual farmer, 


the effect of parental goodneſs in produce. 9 
ing love; and that of ſelfiſhneſs, hope, or 
fear, in producing ſervile and minute at- 
tention ? Precepts, doctrines, and maxima, 


an univerſal language: actions and not 
words produce moral virtues ; and autho— 
ritative injunctions will not have that effect, 


weather, or intreaties the. uniform and ne- 


The uſual method of influencing walk, 
appears to me eſſentially. wrong. Thoſe 
who have good or bad parents, and thoſe 
who have not known either, are inſtructet 
in nete honor thy father 


moral character are forced by hopes and 


eee 
EIN Fs a their 5 


1 


tues may be produced, by attending to the 
general, though ſilent inſtructions of nature, 
Do you with to induce a child, to love his 
brothers and ſiſters? Do not enjoin it as 
a duty: for injunction cannot effect; it 
may ohſtruct your purpoſe. Produce con- 
neftions or good offices between them ; 
and you will obtain the object. Do you 

wiſh to render him ſuſceptible of the great 
paſſions of love, friendſhip, patriotiſm, and 
univerſal benevolence? Do not inflame or 
infeeble his opening mind, with the glow- 7 
ing ſtrains of ancient or modern eloquence 
. nee 1 
fications, to thoſe at a little diſtance ; and 


r pr, 2» 

| jest is to diſtinguiſh it preciſely, from the 
falſe and pompous artifice which has ſe 2 
long aſſumed the name. If the diſtine». - 
tion were underſtood; if able men would 

lead the way in the paths of reaſon ;- it 
cannot be dovined trat a conſiderable. page 
of the world would follow. 


- 


' Attempts toreform ſchools, have not bean ; 
generally by ſuch men. Thoſe who have 

formed new inſtitutions, have been ſatis - 
fied with obtaining the ends of ancient 
eſtabliſhments in f ſhorter way, or by eater 
means; But the ends to be obtained; and 
— 56 alike wnayorthy of 


1 
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experience; thoſe of Edudition by wn 


; uncommon abilities, to ſuperintend the 4 


© the experience which the child is daily 
making on what befalls him. The tutor 
ſhould therefore ſeldom interrupt the at- 


maxima, and precepts. Reaſon produces 
knowledge; ſchools are employed by 
learning; children are generally ſent to 
Tchools; and the tutor is in effect the 
Parent of the child. A tutor ſhould. have 


education of a great number of young 
people, for whom he can have no affeCtion. 
His real buſineſs, is to add the experience 
of former times, or of other people, to 


tention of his pupil, to the events which 
occur ; and which are forming his paſſions 
and reaſon. They furniſh the foundation. 
Learning may "add "to ir, und and: combs 
mental ſtructures.” | 
; Children, when put to ſchool; are ler- 
ally put to books; ples NY 
man who is merely a librarian'in 1 
and who'may not have an idea of his: real 
duty. With him, learning is every thing; 
nn 
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ſtructors, are aſtoniſhing, This will ap 


if in the Lectures I am to read, I can point” 
out the real co-incidence of experience and 

E | learning in qualities; in quantities of extent 

and power; in poetry, Tables, arts ; and in 


private and public duties. no pans. 
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FORM PUBLIC. d. 
Ol ae of Education, it is of. 
little uſe to form. general maxims; 


rules admit of ,exceptions and in ſome 
| caſes, the exceptions are ſo numerous, and 


„ e eng ee EL 


8 maxims ſhould be brought 
to the teſt of experiment; and experi- 
ments ſhould be conducted with judg= 
ment. The principles and opportunities, 
which have conferred ſplendid immorta- 
My on the name of Spalanzani, occur- 
red to millions of common underſtand» | 
ings, without effe&t: and maxims of Edu 
cation, which, under the direction of ſxil- 
ful and comprehenſive minds, might form 
8 would 


— 


probably — hands, .loſs their ef- 
| fect, or be productive of inconvenience and 


The general principles governing the 
conduct of men, are reaſon and habit. 
It is the privilege of a few to be directed 
by the former; all men are actuated by the . 

latter: the multitude wholly ; the wile 
and virtuous in {ſmaller degrees. When 
reaſon and habit concur, deſirable confe- 
- quences take place: when at variance, in» 
In Education, men are governed prins + 
cipally by habits: to. aſiect an alteration - 
in any principle actuating nations, may 
require the efforts of wile. and uſeful - 
talents in a fortunate ſucceſſion of ages. 
We are not to wonder, clear demon- 
ſtrations of folly and abſurdity in eſta» 
bliſhed modes of Education, - ſhould not 
greatly affet them. It may be queſtion» ' 
ed, whether an attempt to act on reaſon» 
able maxims, by all who have been accuſtome» 
ed to obey habits ; would nat be miſchis : 


SY» 


1 tendency of plans in uſe; demonſtrable; 1 
3 mould check their paſſion for improvement 
or reform, by attending to the poſſibility 
that the evils they complain A 
heightened by ſubſtituting principles for 
prejudices in the e of . 
1 
The progreſs of truth is low; batt, ind 
e courſe of things, it is certain and 
- \ ofſeQual. The preſent ſyſtem of habits 
and prejudices may have been formed of 
unworthy ingredients. The prevalence of 
mildneſs and benevolence in religious ſfyſ- 
= tems; a rational and amiable morality; 
3 and a wiſe and beneficent juriſprudence, - 
may be ſcattering general though nee © 7 
ceptible principles, to produce in future 
the materials of e habits . 1 
Judices. 74 
* On this flow acl ee eee thy 
= reaſonable hopes of benevolent: reformers, 
. muſt be generally founded. Every judici- 
dus attempt, however, has the merit af 
_ @ontributing to the defirable end. And if 


PRIVATE ATTEMPTS, &. 7 
celerating, inſtead of being impetuous 90 
accompliſh; their efforts would ſeldom be 

loft in contentions with thoſe they would = 
benefit; Who are apt to recoil, if preſſed . _ 
upon; and to treat their benefactors - 
re- All revolutions in prepolſeligs, | 
vations -andwp.are not to expett, Education, _ 
ſhould be exempted from che incanveni- 
encies of all other ſubjects of human ia: 
veſtigation. In the preſent condition 4 
mankind, the multitude muſt be actuated by 
habits ; not by principles... Projectors, who 
would reform general plans by introducing 
reaſonable principles, where habits only as 
have effect; are indebted to inexperiends + 

and folly for their diſappointment and mpr- =. 
tification. Habits are blunt inſtruments, -; | 
ſuited to unſxilful hands: reaſonable ant 
philoſophical. principles are edged- tools; | 

and they might: deſtroy inſtead of ſeruiiig 

thoſe ho are not- inſtructed in thee 

| uſes; v rnd GWV. Bel. e354] 544 $1: $520 

we e ee 


« ' 


or ſhew the abſurdity of prevailing cuf- 


ih this confined and humble ves er 


7 PRIVATE ATTEMPTS Se. 
I in any caſe, we ſhould ''conceive ours 
felves fufficiently ' enlightened, to obſerve 


toms; we muſt be guilty of an offence 
. againſt wiſdom, in attempting ſuddenly to 
obtrude philoſophical maxims on minds a 
euſtomed merely to habits; It is our duty 
to exemplify the rules we have adopted in 
our manners and families; and if they prove 
excellent, as be magna) whey e ltd. 
ee eee x 
bits of communities. „„ ene ay | 


the efficacy of private attempts to reform 
the errors of education, I made the e- 
1 5 er 


2 ene een ee 
not led wholly by indination to the in- 
ſtruction of youth, I do not vecollect an 
Inſtance in which I quitted the purſuit 
of truth for immediate intereſt. It is not 
to be ſuppoſed; however, in all the con- 


- 
ſans, 
. 
- 
* 
| 
. 
= 


* þ£ 


* 


ratvare rere 6 1 


— bren\experitectt'esfn- 
veſtigation. A preceptor generally act 
under direct contracts for ipecific purpoſes: 
and neither honor, or juſtice may admit af 
the liberties to which I allude. When al» 
lowed by u general confidence, I made the 
experiments I ſhall relate; and they were” 
py ee 5 
eſted conſiderations. „te GG 
"In e ee eee eee 
propoſitions muſt be frequently repeated. - 
— ————— 
plan which has been ſuggeſted, is to train. 
2 in the way he fhall go, that 
_— is old, gags 
his is not diſputed. 
. diſſered only eee 


effecting the general purpoſe: ſome de- 
pending on authority, inſpiring fear at 
terror; others, wiſhing; to leave the humam | 
conſtitution to develop its powers, as we 
leave flowers or trees, employ the hand of 
the maſter in removing obſtructions, ant 


duce uſefal and beautiful form. 


eſtabliſhed, it is not without" obloquy eb | 
danger that others are adopte. 
I.)he plan in general credit, ee! 
which eee 
5 ments under various forms have been ge- | 
p nerally eſtabliſhed. Every underſtanding 
is competent to wield the ſword of a deſpot; 
while the arrangements of political and 
3 civil liberty, ſeem to be barely within tile 
"— reath of human talents. | E Hits) * An. 
brute may terrify feeble and helpleſs" in- 
fancy into convulſiwe efforts: it may be 
barely in the power of the wiſeſt mind to 
comprehend the tendencies and direction 
5 of the human frame; to affiſt without oon 
df ee and to oorrect its de- 
_ 1 denden them. ade both n the 
3 eaſy method is adopted by ordinary under - 


ſtandings .. to exult in 8 
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baraſs or defeat the efforts of thoſe: who 
quit the hubie path i for cs labyrinths'of 
regulated 


r of INE edu» 
ayer oY Nay: SAINT 92 e 


bey —— are 1 

— — 
t 

ridicule of opponemts. — = 


blei- 
ſings of liberty, or of 'arealbndble und 


humane education, by effsts in detached 
and imperfect inſtances ; their imaginas 
tions form ſplendid ideas of perfect ſyſ- 
tems, executed with wiſdom und 


| Thoughthaſe ideas may never be/realived; 


yet, like: perfect forms and mödels in the 
arts, they are preſent to the mund of ths 
artiſt; who enlarges his ſatisfaction and 
e 4 . ee 1 


32115 847. ray. "© 


f "Wu theſe een e the p 
of ſucceeding in a renfonablb/ — 
cation ; and with am opinion of the 1 
c 
Vor. I. b W 


oY 


_ ſhonkdibedeemed 


nrk&y;which eech cha 
datectionsrof' practier All bas 
„m) ürſtlecdeſire was't0 = 
d inlodtiom from books! = 
That may be eaſily gratifled in tlie ct 
mon method; By deviating from it, the 
beamer enen oe ui =—_— 


derty ini 
as miles or 


© Though, dee dec, of hema, in 


roproaching; the errors of -Education;;/had 
made indelible impreſſions'on ] mind: 
the idea of dexving-\children-ta 
bits J 


1,26 yor 


"4.6 1 


exeyann_arraucrs, be, . 


or employed only; in eee | 
their bodies; had ſo much the character ß 
brutality: as: bon be inadmiſſible- An at- 
tempt to apply the cuſtoms of ſavage, to tho 
manners of civil life, appeared, prima facie, 
an abſurdity. Ltherkfore per ſevered in the 


opinion; as 2 ſeaſon; of ſavage or civil 


the art of Education Ci ES 


direct them. igel ANI A 
15 . not Wa to 10 107 


whe 


OY - . | 
nefit and improve, without c 1910 their , 
activity and, ſportiyeneſs, / Thejlittle es 

1, compoſed, and the abridgments, I. 117 - = 
were ſonumerous, and accompliſhed, With {o. 

much trouble; that minute Zing ny vo 
own; deluſions, Would At occaſion 1 79 
i, 5 81 » an ge oe 
d and 9 Wals 
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15. UT n und; he 0gh ten, coul = . 
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had; T'was not diſpoſed to take an epi i 


f mee, and ſpirit pn a - 


that Rouſſeau had made the diſcovery. 
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Bere md td in fa 
„Artecl, to be the Fall of 
A 
' which has little influerice om the 
gment and wares e it 
e de eee 0 Oy 
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cipally from the writings of Plutarch. A 


trines: though he may be charmed by the 
eloquence recommending them; and aſto- 
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oonitiog trac, e eee lava 
caſe, the reverſe of error, abſurdity, or falſe- 
hood;—means too vague and en 1og 
buſineſs or practice. | 

ba pere Stein 4 P bi — _ 
the Emile, which ſeem not to have been dee. 


ſigned to attract notice ; it may be perceived, 
that the maſters of Rouſſeau in the ſcience of 


Education are the ancients : and that he 


has drawn his principles and maxims prin- 


reader moderately acquainted with anti- 


quity, on peruſing the Emile, will not be im- 
doc- 


with the novelty of its general 


niſhed at the ingenuity with which 199 0 
are rendered unpopular. % 

He imitates Plato, in adopting prnciphs 
from the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, The 
direction of the Greek enthuſiaſt, 0 
is to form the body by exerciſe, and the 
ſoul by miifico, The ſeventh Book of the 
Republic is emplayed in recommend 
ing ane geometry, and the other 

0 3 ſdlences 


} \ 


* ealvaty ATTEMPTS, &c, 
| ſciences which prepare for dialectic, to be 

taught'in infancy: the children, to be edu - 
vated by the ſtate; e e Roa 

3 not to know them. 

The firſt maxim of Pythagoras is, to un- 

15 Jie talk; und learn. to meditate—he | 
adviſed-'to bring up youth in labor, eu- 
keeping back the gratifications of love: and 
attending to diet, with a view to the under» | 
Nunding. Tho mind purified by temperance . 
and diſcipline ; he introduced ſenſibles, as 
mochunles and niathematics; then, the ſpe- | 
enlations: between corporeals and intelligi- 
4 e OT of underſtund- 


bs TO obfirves, the children of noble 
Germans ran about naked and dirty, like 
'thoſe of poor peaſants ; that being under no 
' conſtraint} not confined to learn any thing, 
and at liberty to exerciſe their natural 
powers; the ſalutary indulgence. of inno- 
cent inclinations, gave them the high ſta- 
ture and robuſt viger ale TIN: | 

W Wy * 
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. tain, children-healthy, robuſt, and properly. 
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It ig not my intention to. dlſpute the 


originality of the genius of Nouſſeau : naꝝ 
I am ready to admit, that fe modern vvxit- 


ers, have better qlaims, to the diſtinction, 


The admirers of that. celebrated writer, will 


not therefore che ſpſſended if I afin to 


many of his maxima, better authorities than 
they could deriye from hig eren ce or 
name. Ini the preſent ſtate of ſcience, 
men afford, litile credit to tha ſpantaneous 
ebullitions of, (plendid, imagination; and 
have no faith) in, knowledge. by intuition, 
The general. appeal. is to, experiment and 
fact: and even theix. teſtimonies, are ſeru- 
pulouſly eam,“ Jig 39 hr 
The following facts, congiſaly and occan 
ſionally hinted hx lutarch, furpiſhed, Rouſe | 
ſeau with themes, of pathetic declamat ion 
and pointed ſatire,, which, have. rouzed, the 
attention, and alarmed the , prejudices, of 
Europe be con wn Mbit „en 


ners of the women; Withis view to ob- 


Dun 


% J enty.ars/Arimurrs, Gn | 


formed. They ware akon fromthe parts 
at the inſtant of their birth 4/KWhjudged 
tne rd 6 thy mrs a il rad 
and conſigned to public nue, ts; 
Though the genius und inſtitutions 'of ; '? 
Lycurgus aro the objots'b#his idolatry © 
Rouſſeau paſſes theſe ciroutnſtances with« ' 
or cenſure,” IIb was n 
mention Sparta without enoo« 9 | 
” Ther aan in renin | 
cuſtom of affignitig/ children to nuides} 
the general prudence of: Spartan ro- 
gulations, It may be ſuppoſed the 60. 
were the nurſes under the dire. 
on of propir magiſtrates." They! were | 
6 celebrated in Greecs und "Aſia; that 
Hs and kings had - recourſe to 
them, to enſure the lives of their chils 
dren. Their maxims were thoſey which 
Nouſſeau forcibly and repeatedly inoul · 
cates. Children were not ſwaddled ; and 
they were expoſed to all weather. Rouſ- 
ſear properly adds the daily uſe of water; 
though forbidden to the Spartuns. They 
were ä 


42 


out 
diſ 
mium 
the 
with 
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 . naked; Every (claſs had un apartment, 


At twelve, 
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 atiddarknoſys; caprices, ſhumors, or tears; 
drew no attintion; and they were not in- 


truſted to hitdlings or ſiaves. They wunt 


ſlept on large reeds; 
mixed in winter with the down of thiſtles. 
companions, Which in | modern languages 


are improperly denominated lovers: per- 


and were voluntary tutors; Rouſſeau had 
his eye on theſo, whenever he delineated 
a governor or preoeptor. There was u 
general commander, who appointed the 


Irenes (,) or governing boys; caps 25 


tains of their bands in war, and rulers 
of their amuſe ments in peace. Conſider - 
ing Sparta as a camp, it is difficult to imp» 
gine inſtitutions better calculated for _— 


| community, tinsthoſs of Lycurgus. 


As the general incidents of — 
— and -inderall governments, 
require reſolution;:fortitude, and patience; 
the perſuaſive talents of Rouſſeau have 2 


— 


dered it difficult to contend againſt the uſe: 
of Spartan ſeverities, in the diſtipline and 
education of young perſos {thin 
But diſcipline has not often given me 
trouble. My buſineſs not leading me. to 
interfere in the management of daugliters, 
Las not embaraſſed with many of the 
modern cuſtoms, which ſo immediately en- 
milies, denominated faſhionable, the ſtated 
arrangements are ſuch, that boys muſt be 
conſigned to à tutor in ſepnrate apart - 
ments, or to ſervants; oh haniſhed the 
family, where they would be nuiſances. 
taken place, the father ſeldom ſees. his 
ſon: but he afſumes with affected dig - 
nity the office of a magiſtrate and is de- 
termined reſpecting him, by informations 
to the advantage or diſatl vantage of thaſe 
with whom the child. is intruſted. Theſe 
informations are ſuſceptible of management, 
intrigue, and deception a and the father 
may'be wholly. unacquainted with the ſtate 
«notre na 772022 coin f 
WT | 27x45 
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of his child; in every ciroumſtanos but dui 
* | of OLUBLUTTBAD.,, JO bom 
Though: . 
aue would induee thoſe domeſtie magi- 
| ſtrates, denominated parents, to give judg i 
ment againſt the tutors or ſervants, h 
had recourſe to them; meaſures as icondus 
cave, to the health, vigor, and adtivitgyaf 
er rom the e taken, without: dan - 
| m the ignorance. potiſm of do- 
meſtic tribunals. 10 14 5 A 8 
It is not ſo with er ee 


preceptor be an appendage to a family, or 


the pupils conſtitute his own, he is generals 
ly under a contract e aps through 
certain books, and to foro on their memo 
5 certain abſtract and metaphyſical rules 
of given periods: ſubject — 
the above tribunal, where the accuſing 
party is the judge. This circumſtance 
5 baffle firſt efforts to reform thejuſual 
of education, The-tutor or governor 


literally regards his contract; and has no 


how 144: 
. 9 ee che pupil in 
| | 1 39. books, J 


: 1 
112 
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books, that. be may be coquitted, at, th 0: 


period of examination. 4 
> The method has doen condemned, by men 
of great reputation for wiſdom and goodnels, 
In modern times, the daring genius of the 
intmontal didon.firſt ſhook, its credit: the 
ne which. it. ms. allhl 

able; and if the prudence and conduct of 
8 Rouſſeau had been equal to the vigor of his 


holds. 
dak ben the sed e deals; ita = 
to revive the maxims and diſcipline of anti- 


quity : and it has been my fortune to make 
ſome trials of them, in the following order. 
I have had occaſions to compare' the dif- 
ferent eſſects of leading children immedi- 
ately to books; and of educating them by - 
| circumſtances, obſervation, and facts. In 
this part of the ſubject, you will obſerve 
that I had in view, the celebrated paradox 
of Rouſſeau, * that in order to gain tima, 
Ve mult loſe it. From the ſpecies of 

knowledge with which children are fur- 
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ſhined, the firſtſtepis to truth ; which may 
e by the virtues of a moral cha- 
of 


racter, united to the | | 
an enlightehed mind. 2 een 
But as my experience has not led me 
b rele: r 


fats, and a —— — 


intereſting: A novel, on any ſubject, may 
be made captivating ; but a detail of fats, 
aps money ue rrp ro 50 
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incurſions he has made into the prbvinces 
of the preceptor . phyſieian, and divine a 
have obſtructed his views. Men who go- 
vern public prejudices and cuſtoms, being 
irritated by peeviſh ſarcaſms and capricious 
injuries; difregard his good defigns, or 0 
ſuſpect his plauſible pretenſions. 
the opinion ſo fatal to the plan; that it has 
a tendency to overturn rel inſtitutions, 

or to diffuſe ſentiments injurious to the 
piety and morals of the people. It is an 
error, not unuſual with the public, to 
charge a plan, with. the indiſcretions of its 
author; and there is hardly any circum- 
IATA. ſtance- 


aste ene albaiteinptoon' b 

| prenditesm®! of wolgeiang tn yo » 
ir bel ui unν,jmubonſideration 7 
2 wWilhdbe perceived not to af- 
tot the general pur poſe of Education; but 
the mgins/only of obtaining thatipurpoſs; - 
It is not in diſpute, whether man is to be 
reaideretli wiſe;! virruvus, or, religibus but 
whether the cutomar yt misthod. or that 


which ſome writete habe latety attempted 


to introduce / be the moſt natural; expedi- 
tious / and eſſectual : Aci ten aun 
Alineed not infommn you, have experi- 
_ enced the eſſocta of the eſtabliſhed me. 
thod. I was educated, aceording to it 
fevereſt maxi I habe aſſiſted in the edu- 


catinncof youthiion the ſume plan: and 12 . 


its babvious nV invariable error, is to 
fonce· out purpoſes prerhatuirely. 2 It is the 

ſpring, at its dpening; exhibiting the 
treaſdes of autumh. Henos the general 
nenn in modern education. In- 
ſtead of leading children from elements 
from apprehenfions; and perceptioſts . of 


which NO DENNY * * 


Itiicl: 


* 


ety of preceptors, to ſecure their objets in- 


contraſt to their parents. Many cauſes con- 


the general renſon is, ankisty to anticipate 
nature, by — — the princi- 
ples and virtues. of men. 


9 them only in certain caſes : andif meu he 
in formal, this virtue and barrier | 
be irretrievably loſt: mers 7 SADR 49, bag! 
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MORAL ses. 
Mite the prudence aud ana- 


fuſe them prematurely into the mind. The 
effects are uniform: for | I-have' neuer ſeed 
eee 
reluctant: or — nenn 
tue, and religion. ch 17: dn ei 11 0 
. ceiientfor-piaty 
are uſually and uncommonly impious +» 
thoſe of ſcientific ſtudents: are generally in 


tribute to theſe problematical appearances; 


The plauſible reaſon of the-methed-is 

the prevalence: of habit, in every .employ- 
ment of the mind. The uſe of the under · 
ſtanding is confined: to ſmall nnmbers; und 
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thing an abje& of exedylity, and.the ground * 
of pre-poſſeſſion.” That the uſe” of realon 


2 to a ſmall Proportion or mankind, | 


ig. on x the memories of children xis 
principles, which ſhould be the effects 
of ee and judgment. The me- 


mory is miſemplpyed, and the capacity of 
reaſoning never formed. _ Habit may ſe- 


cure them in the forms and pratices of 
| or virtue: but their minds are mu- 
cited; and the habits which ſhould derive 
their itapulſe. or direction from the under- 
ſtanding, either prevent i its formation ; ren- 
Ader it fehle; or lead it in captivity. Sn 
| Other reaſons of the eſtabliſhed method 


are the unity, Aimplicity, and effect df "the 


principle, by Which it is directed. We ſee, 
in nature, every. purpoſe obtained, in direct 
and ſecure methods; and the inventions of 
| ſcience and art are 3 excellent, When 
the objets.are produced with the leaſt ex- 
| pence of time or materials. The votaries 
of the common mode of Education, exult 
in its claim to N for 
. ED » -, hey 
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to the general practice of impreſ- | 
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WS - that it is eff etual in 0 obtaining che end of 
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at ſchools, pike avon. hy the 8 
exerciſe of authority, though it may 855 
eee never, gave riſe 10 gur 

virtues or good, diſpoſitions. 
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pleaſures of infarmation and good condudt, 


of puniſhment: and the talents. of n= 
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knowledge and vrtus, as to Furth fubje8ts 
of analogy, compariſon, and aſſimilatiori. 

Here the limits of and learning 

may be accurntely marked: and it is d 

F buſineſs of s preceptor, uttentively to ob 
5 ſerve them. The ſume ufs of books, which 
_ at a period too early may y enfeeble, prevent, | 
1 or deſtroy” the ane ut 
_ * ſeaſons, * n 
"and multiply their information. i 

= of books, and the injunctions of Wl by 
E authority, are the occafions of order, quiet, 
and decency in children;' which could not 
otherwiſe be-produced : that by being con- 
fined to taſks, an eſtimute is made of their 
time, and they are accuſtomed to peridi- 

' cal applications; the habits of which*may 
be af the utmoſt uſe. 1 Tra 
This glb . ey db 
1055 n eng the moſt eben n fappoting 
a * . ine The 


juſtifled to themſelyes and others, hy a de- 


1 a, talk ; and the . 
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eluctande ok parents, and preceptors. to, ; 


quit uſages familiar to them, ſeems to be. 


1 aſſured, that children are actually | 
employed; or that they execute certain, 
injunRions in given periods. But this mode 


is like the artifice of -penury ; by which all 


the adyantages. of life are ſacrificed to the 


ſecurity of, preſent poſſeſſion. If, inſtead, = 


of being forced, children were lecd into em- 
ployments and purſuits adapted to their 
capacities; the various intereſts engaging = 
them would fill, up their time, and. divide 


it into portions, having no intervals. of 


that. weary, and miſchievous idleneſs. to be 
obſerved; in pupils of common ſchools. It 
is ,probable the name of the perſon may 
be loſt, who. invented the mode of driving 
hoops in the . ſtreets, . It has been given 
boys, not only an amuſement conducive 

to health; but a ſpecies o dexterity, 


_. reſolution, and perſeverance, which may 


probably be of more uſe than commit 
ting Virgil or Horace to memory. Let 
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inuten ci dibppear: the ian | 
"will not reach beyond "the view = 
FUR Gon und the boy who now overs; . 
comes the difficulties'of 'crouds, will beob- 
 firuted by'the firſt paſſbliger, and iearied 
with the ſlightsſt exer tion. Every purſuit iu 
which we Would intereſt yourg ily 
ſuſceptible of an impulſe ſittilay td tt 


which engages the boy te tive his hoop! 
The Education” by impitlſe directing the 
ate. mir ee be more effect 
than that which violently forces the mind j 
and converts f intb4'1 mass 


 * By ſtating thi genere argitents for tine 
common method of Edutation; and mak. 
ing general obhecUons, we may be re 
to con{]der:meaſures ich perſons of great 
abilities, and of the beſt intentions, hans 
's lately attempted to introduce. 
The man Whoſe eloquence is moſt dif. 
tinguiſhed in ſupporting” the credit of these 
meaſures, has had the addreſs" 10 intent 
Humanity on his fide: / n 10 ot gc 
kg Alt 
1 ul it be caſy'to'cal- - 
5 e onſite 


hough the longeſt period of human 4 
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| ma Wen Fort ' 
of our reaching that 
* any interm6c late age, JOE 

1 uncertain than the duration” of 

life in individuals ; "ery few of whom 

ive at its loggen period. Lie is met 
2 at its Gintmencetnent /"the"leſs 
„dime we have exiſted, the lels hope” have 5 
b « we ene "© iſtence. "Of all the - 


cula 


ee the” age 

en are we to 1 2 that bar- 
a « barous Bin) of education, by Which 
„the preſent is Herinced to' an uncertain 
« futurity ; ; "by. Which u child is laid under 
c ray kind of reſtraint, and mids miſer- " 
able by way 'of preparation. fora Pretend- | 
** inels, of which we can give' nb 
account, and Which we have reaſons to be- 
„ Hieve he may 1 not live to enjoy ? Suppe 
« the method not unreaſonable in its defign, 


* how can we {ee Without indignation the 


© Innocence of infancy biete to a yoke 

. of inſupportable ri rigour ; "and. chudr dren, 

1 8 like COON to continual = 
| H4 _ * labour, 
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= $ ns fs oruelty | the only advantage | 
7 poor. ſufferers , reaped from the evils | 
_—_ 1 HUMANE En i Gen; ws 
* 4 diet of moral duties, to ſhew humanity 
3 eee ee 
Wett is wiſdom void. ef humanity? | | 
_ . Regard children with tenderneſs ; indulge 
* if them, in their diverſions, their 7 | 
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violedtly driven inte packs of learning 2 
But the aGvaiitage obtained by the ſame ad- 
recs WE WUD 
he addreſſes the underſtanding”; and the 
public opihloti aWes inc ſilence thoſe Bu- 
mane and 
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May F venture here to lay down 


+ greateſt, moſt important, and moſt uſefil 


© nile of Education?” e ee 
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„ but id Ife K 22206! 


fs The Gift pate er Education; therefore 


« ought to be purely negative. It cojiſifis 
« neither in teaching virtue nor truth; bt 
in guarding the heart from viee, and the 
mind from error: If you could be co. 


tent to do nothing yourſelf, and could 
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and robuſt to the age of twely 


? "his being able to e | 
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 * prejudice, eee * 


ien, and die len 


fy ties of fiyle i or to the deſire of contradic] 


bene Ah, : 9 
« you end ing up 3685 n N 1 


„ We 


« derſtanding would. be , open 
Jour firſt leſſon; void be of wy 4 


any inducements, to ſacrifice. t 5 
ſeems to adore, to the anfitheſes and pbſcuri- 


* againſt your endeayours, 
Ne YL. 9 


2 wien of mene . % 9645 Ms oy 
It is difficult to imagine, green of 


public opinions in Ne 
ſenſive manner. —_ time by 155 5 
ta bring. up a. to the age o , 

without. forcing. his e 
by circumſtances. AT, leflons,., | 
pot. diſtinguiſh his right hand from his left; 


and to find. his underſtanding miraculouſly 


opened to reaſon at the firſt leſſon: theſe are 
.pantomimical prettineſſes, which may ſuit 


poets or dramatic W but they de- 


grade 
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philofophant on a ſub 
1 rr 6 148 
he offence has ndt been ver-, 
it has involved in its guilt, the yarious; 
merits of the writer. woes ven truely} 

But we will not imitate-theindifcriminats 
injuſtice; which condemns talents off the 
ROY falings =odbletniies in/thgn 
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to do right, is to take the road Ae 
b aoppoſite to that which is in uſe we can- 
| not fail of inſiruction arid advantage from 
the numerous atud accurate; delineations ha 
has given 


nan of "oppoſite modes in diſtinct claſſes; 
ve muſt not therefore quit this part of, the 


ſubje&t until we have heard every thing aid | | 


on it by its celebrated advocate: and oblig / 
ed him either ea ney to explain his 
paradoxes. 1 Hier, a0 128 ur MG 
But this being eee of dif- 
 ficulty, i * 
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of ouſtoms and principles, deeply 
affectirig the ſcience of Education. 


I mean to bring before you: the preten- 
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ings of an author; whoſe merits and faults | 


prindiples of Rouſſeau, as the effects of his 


an objection 3 the Gil 
are conſidered” with animoſity. - The eb: 


 ſervations may abate the animoſity, by ſhea 


ing there are ho reaſons for t. a 
But, if you have purſued method of 

n milder und more ſucceſsful-nature tian 
thoſe in common uſe hy not ſtate them 
© entang len with the Z 


WWW 
I have hinted, a abt ata: 


obſervation ; much leſs as the reveries of his 


wonderful imagination. They are formed 
out of ſcattered hints in the hiſtorians of 


antiquity; in the works of Plutarch, Seneca, 


and Locke but they are collected and 


thority of Rouſſeau, or the fate of any prin» 
ciples peculiarly his own, might be luft to the 
3 wy m iritated public without 
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— .. CA net deck ths Tl 
3s 144 art of criticiſm, among 
the employments of mature and accom- | 

minds, oh 
V 
5 criticiſm ; according to any definition hi- 
 - thertogivenoftheart: the buſineſs of which 
* is to eſtimate the merits or defects of au- 
'thors. The peculiar character of Rouſleau's 
genius; and the beauties and blemiſhes af 
His writings, may appear in our obſerva-. 
tions: but they are not the ene in 
8 in full poſſeſſion of public 
ant; as mach by indie ws by 
RUTA _ 
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— Ne. * 


| aun Parties are formed ane 
ſtruction and defence of His faine: there s 
therefore a bhatiee of intereſting the public 
on quieſtioris vonne ted ee wort W 
There is Alſd a fpecies of prudene, not 
— to, in 2 the 
influence  ſubſerviets to the 
inert of les, ee, lend 
A tag e we un de pef 
accurate and / ſcientific truths. The flrſt 
glance of viſdom on an ardent imagination 
 etithiiflaſm, the charaReriſtio Sf 
genius in the pogt and brator, Near und 
intimate acquaintance, though it affords ex- 
quiſits and deſirable'ſatisfation, ſeems to 
extinguiſh,” ac ahhalowed, the Hoohtloils 
ſtre of 'podtic imagination. 
wiſdom und oratory, or wiſdom and poetry, 
we never find intimately aſſociated. 


| the deſolate regions of Greece, in traitilit6d | 
"annals ; tobk up hints on the Giſcipline of 
, Youth, "as Y bollect fragments of an- 
eee eee Fon | 
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tilul parts, he became enamoured ; and his. 
imagination taking fire, it ſketched from ſuch | 
materials, that poetic ſyſtem, eint philoſo» 
phic fable: which we behold with feelings ſo 
_ led, as to be. undetermined, Whether 
= mire or ogndemn the ſaduger.,.. But 
, magbolhh ſje, e tapin of 
diſcuſſion, where we! had not; been known 


| ſince the extin&tion of Greek and i 
F 9 ehe 


o be herd on the ſubject of Education, | 
4t is therefors, expedient to djrodt our, ob- 
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. * to the works of Roufbau. 
An attempt to arrange. and Alen, * 
the principles of an author ſo popular; o 


bring them to the teſt of experience i and o 
ſuggeſt improvements. may be of ſervice; 
„ and afford an example, however humble 
or imperfect, of that ſpecies, f criticiſm, 
Which unites, the: utility, of Jearning, nd. 
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and the progreſs of knowledge would have 
immediate effects on W e 
pineſs of manns. 

Win this:view; wo ſhall /provecd-in'" our 
obſervations on the methods of treat- 
ment recommended in Education, by the 
amen on Ronen; . 

e eee 
lately ſtated; us tho principal ſupports of 
the common method: which enjoins appli- 
cation to books under the iron ſeeptre of ab» 
ſolute authority, Our buſineſs is with ar- 
guments of a tendency directly oppoſite 3 
| adviſing-relaxation, indulgence, anc dure 

When Rouſſeau, in the firſt book of the 
bande, had given directions to eſcape the 
+rils of the nurſery, he mingled philoſophical - 
maxims with eloquent ſatires: but they 
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in common uſe; 

(engiim Edit. Vol I. p. 66.) „ep 
and nutriment, when too exactly propor- 
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. ann in hs 
I indulge their propenſities,' not from phy» 
. * ſical neceſſity, but haßt; or rather habit 
„ produces an additional neveſſity/to that | 

. nature: this muſt hy all means be pre- 
Wo « vented, —The only habit in which a child 

a dae r er 

i habit. Fier 190 
 _  Paſling over the contradidtion/in terns, 
_ __ eſſential to the paradox: it is amuſingi to 
obſerve his directions eee ee, 
ceidents or er een on tus 
| power of habit. + + i 
How different; how: fuperior..n) dignity x 

end utility, are the ſuggeſtions of Lord Bacon 
on the ſame ſubject. Celſus diredts a vas 
« riety and change of regimen ; though ſtill 
with the advantage to the more grateful 
ide. E. G. that a man ſhould accuſtom 
« himſelf to watching, and ſometimes in - 
| '© dulge. himſelf in ſleep, but ofteneſt the 
latter: — that he ſhould; ſometimes. fall, 
« ſometimes eat freely; but ofteneſt the lat- 
ter: and that ſometimes ap mages, 
W ee EG the 
bn 1 culties 
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* eutiaſof the mind; but ofteneſt mn 
« them.” 


jen ll nA lrg | | 
of his celebrated ſyſtem, p. 67. When 
* n child-beyins eee, 
a proper choice of thoſe which are preſented 
4 to it, Everynow object is naturalyintr- | 
« eſting to a child. Nats 
| This. is the principle on which the «rt'of F, 
Education is founded: and if. it had been ; 
fully exemplified or extended to its objeRts, 
it nenen 
mance of Rouſſeau. _ 


RN a manner, that I ſhall 
read the paſſage, to impreſs it on your 
minds. ...* In a ſtate of infancy, when the 
memory and imagination are inactive, a 
- child is attentive to nothing, but -what 
actually afſeRts his ſenſes with pain orplea- 
« fure, His ſenſations being dhe original 
materials of his ideas; to regulate the 
formation of thoſe ideas agreeable to the 


4 : 
* to preſent them hereaſter, to his under- 
* | . # = 1 2 Yo ſtanding. 


* Thenuloip immediately, p.Gg, repeated; . 


« order of things, is. to prepare his memory , _ 


116 aoriorrr AND cUNfortTr, Ab. 
Wr He is curious to touch and 
* handle way thing he ſees ; oy ſhould'be 


+ ſary courſe of experiments. Thus he muſt 
' © Jearn to feel heat and cold; the hardneſs, 
—ů ris o Jules 
« of their magnitude, figure, and other ſen- 
« ſible qualities, by lobking; touching, Hear- 
ung, and particularly by comparing the 
« fight with the touch, and judging” 'by 
+ wenns of tho che of ths naa dene 
* by the fingers. £89176 to Soomge; MM 
If the genius of Sir Mite Newiow had 
dehinedtod the path of #child intheipurfele 
of Khowhedge, it would have been 
that — out in theſs paſſages — an. 


eee W 
| — exact omen 
of 
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of Rouſſeau : who converts a philoſophital Wa“ 
principle into an ignis futuus; perſuades. the 
and darkneſs ; and preſents. truths occaſion- 
ally, to render the nnn _ 
neſs more horrible. 
When ee is 
defirous to trace the path of his duty; he | 
is embaraſſed with contradiftory injunc- 
tions, ſupported by the ſame perſuaſive 
and faſcinating addreſs. By the directions 
we haye juſt peruſed, the intelligent tutor 
would: endeavor: to regulate the forma- 
U tion ol ideas, agreeable to the order of 
« things, and prepare the memory to pre- 
ſſent them to the nder ſtanding. But on 

| proceeding, p. N. 2, he is told, the 
© apparent. facility) with which children 
< learn, openates: greatly 0, their preju-- 


+ dice; and though we de not perceive — 


it, is a plain proof, they learn nothing. 
* The! delicate; texture of their brains re 


116 ACTITITY AND CUMONTY, ee | 


Aides being eee en ee 
ment of things, have no real memory. 
lt is true, they retain ſounds, figures, and 
* ſenſations (where? unleſs it be in their 

memories) : but they ſeldom retain ideas: . 


— evident wrt; 
tance of ſome pages, containing” matter of 
a different nature; tolerable poo rc 
ere given of the paradoxes. 65, 20" 

4 As 40 e e nh asses 
« of words, fo there is no ſtudy proper ſor 
children. As they have no certain ideas, 
they have no real memory; for I do not 
* call that memory which is retentive only 
© of mere ſenſations,” What ſignifies im- 
printing on their minds a catalogue of 
* ſigns, which to them repreſent nothing? 
© Is it to be feared, that in acquiring the 
knowledge of things, they will not a- 

quire alſo that of figns? Why then ſhould 
e put them to the unneceſſas y trouble 
of learning them twice? And yet, What 
auen prejudices do oe unt dan 
* i  - impoling 


#* 


e a Bi x e a multi- 
«* tude of words, which to them are with- 
out meaning? In the 
« gible ſentence with which a child fits down 


« ſatisfied ; in the very firſt thing he takes | 
© Oy or learns' from others without 


being himſelf convinced of its utility, he 
« loſes a part of his underſtanding; (a po- 


« tential underſtanding we miiſt ſuppoſe he 


means) and though he may dazzle the 


eyes of fools, be e r F bb confis 


« derable a loſs? 


Think did of ney: eh n f 
© ſed by children, may without ſetting them 
co ſtudy books, be fully employed. Every 
thing they ſee or hear, appears ſtriking, | 


S A child 
keeps in his mind a regiſter of the actions 


FR 


© Every ſcene in which he is engaged, is 


book from which he inſenſibly — 
his memory; treaſuring up his ſtore, till 
* time ſhall ripen his judgment, and turn 
_ * if to'proflt. It is in the thoice of theſe 
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12 ſenting thoſe conſtantly to his view whigh . 
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he ought. to be familiar with, and in 
hiding from him ſuch as are improper, 
—conſiſts the the true art of cultivating 
dhe primary faculty of a child.. BY ub 
means, we ſhould endeavour to form that 
magaꝛine of knowledge which ſhould ſerve 


e 


his future caduct. 
By D | 
labyrinth of amuſing perplezities and play- 


o 3 1 
| ; 7 1 


ſible antitheſes bordering on contradiction 
we diſcoyer his] wenn mie e 


expreſſed in a few ſentences. 


* hne. » of 


That memory and curioſity an. the fixft 


faculties, ſuſceptible of rental 1 
rection in the minds of children. 
"That limple ideas, the materials of nen- 
ledge, are the objeQs of cuxiolity.; to he treg- 
ſured in the memory ; and converted by. the, 
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mind, when it has obtained the capacity, 
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ME propoſitions, maxims, rules, and prin- 


Cp f 417 $7471 
"That, the order. of nature is inverted. 


e nn wed to es — 


Ant! Gti: 2 


frions or prineiples by their figns, on m 
mories ſuſceptaþle only of 
objects. 6354 3:31 „ 8 


or preceptor wauld look around for thaſe 


productions of nature or art, on which the 


curiaſity and memory ſhould be employed. 
No.:—he is wrong; the child is to ſeek his 


own amuſement ;. and not to be employed Y 


at all. Hoy 7 . 2 nn RA r ©. 


| After diſplaying the celebrated paradox, 
by which it is to be feared Rouſſeau in- 1 


tended merely to alarm public prejudices,” 
| * That to gain time, we ſhould loſe it: he 
ſays, p. 185  ©If children took a leap: 


© arrived at the age of reaſon; the methods 


of education now uſually taken would 


be very proper We ſhould' not tamper» 
„ vith che mind till it has/acquinedies 
« faculties; for it is. impoſſible. it ſhould: 
* perceive the light we hold out to it-while 
* It is blind. F. 170, You. am demeter 
| 2 
. een 


enen 4 
. this inpremtian,nuhgr 


« from ha mother u breaſt; and ad, 
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| © ing and rang — {rn 
' © Depend on it, he will not be ſo fully em- 
_ "'ployed again during life Do not be 
+ *-apprehenfive therefore of any danger from 
e this pretended loſs of time. What would 
on think of a man who; in order to mas 
e the moſt of life, ſhould determine never 
to ſleep ?—Infancy is the ſleep of reaſon: 
I .177, I have heard it ſaid, children 
©, ſhould be engaged in ſtudies, that require 
nothing more than they ſhould-be able to 
fee: this maxim may poſſibly be right, if 
4 *there be arp ſuch" ſtudies; but; for my 
part, I know of none. P. 2 18, Should 1 
engage to ſhew, in what manner the 
8 * Jong vacancy of childhood might” be em- | 
p «ployed; I muſt deſcend" to particulars, 
» which might appear ridiculouſly circum- | 
e ſtantial. Fine leſſons indeed I it may, be 
aid; which, according to my own con- 
e ſeſſion, are confined to ſuch things as need 
not be taught —My good friend; you are | 
„ miſtakem: I inſtruct my pupil in an art, 
e e 


— 18 

« a of which yours certainly: knows no- 
| „ I 3 art nn, _ 

* | Gn 2 

8 eee of a Ante kde: 
which have eſcaped the ſearch I have been 
firſt and ſecond books of the Emile: and 
they are generally at ſuch diſtances from 
explanations ; / nay, they are often intro- 
duced- with a diſpoſition ſo obvious; either 
to inſult ignoranee or oſſend prejudice; 
that they produce 209 oj _ mi 
the advice of the author. e 
His general — in- 
fancy; i borrowed from his maſter Plutarch ? 
who ſays, that Sophroniſcus conſulting 
the Oracle on the birth of Socrates, W 
enjoined to ſuſſer the child to purſue tho 
« diſpoſitions of his nature: for he had aa 
guide within er n than five hun- == 
« dred maſters?” MO e 

— eee 
of Plato and Seneca: the former, in the 
Nn his republic, which is eſteemed 
ee 2 — ee amidſt 
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never can have too many el 
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faculties as much as 
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* dit Keep as poſſible. | previous 

ace long as he obtains which 

eee jon of chat judgment 

«the cqqu 


＋ vent re: 
them. "IF 
. | 
' ſhould: 


1. 


1 aorivIry ann evmontry; he. - 


*7ſtrain all foreign impreſſions ; and in oe 
© to hinder the acceſs of evil; be not in too 


great a hurry to-inſtil-good: for ĩt is good 


only when the mind is enlightened b 7 


* vantage: it is gaining a great deal to ad- 
_ 4. yance without loſing any thing. Let the 
' infancy of children therefore have time to 
* ripen. In ſhort, whatever inſtruction is 
2 care not em 
— . ” tio 

I have endeavored- to wr bag 2 


ſubject. How far the method of Education 
Propoſed in the firſt books of the Emile, 
may be reconciled with | thoſe. cuſtoms of 
modern ſocieties which cannot be violated ? 
What difficulties have occurred in my ex- 
perience relating to it ?; How thoſe difficul- 
ties may be obviated or removed; and the 
plan fully introduced ? are queſtions which 
muſt be conſidered at other times 
Though I have hitherto purſued the ſabe 
Jecta in the order W 
rio? , 


which -embaraſs this part of the © | 
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it is proper to apprize the ſociety, that tha 
Lectures are compoſed, in the intervals, 


of 


an occuption Which takes up [malt of m 


time and 


thoughts: that any 
acceſſion of buſineſs will break in upon this 


order; and oblige me occaſionally; to read 
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1 — aifficulties of every ſci- 
ence, are at its entrance. In Educa - 
tion, parents and preceptors have been ge- 
nrally's © loſs, to direct the occupations . 
of the firſt years of infancy. This muſt be 
my apology, for detaining you at the 
- threſhold of a fabric; eds aca 
= . you may be anxious to inſpect. 

=_ Ie i all nceflay 1 ſhould own, though 
1 by, ployment and inſtruction of infancy, it is 
 _. not the period in which I have had moſt 
experience. When you have learned the 
manner in which I acquired knowledge, you 
will judge of the credit due to my opinion. 
By avoiding alluſions to perſons and 
families, who would be offended at ſuch 
nano wh uſeful 5 are ſup- 


preieyy 


| 


ene ee. Wh 
preſſed: and thloſe adduced, ure ſtatecd in 
baren ne 046 2310107! 1! οοννοτανν he 
Though the fame and 8 
be allotted to the"diſcovecy" 
= gory att ciples, in ſclence 
or the arts; dhe pation gf them to 
uſe; is often . Frbater effort of rea? thlehty. 
In the preſent inftatics: admitting che gel. 
neral principle of the common fnethod dt 
. | 
by Rotfffeam 'Teafonable; the diſcovery 1 
_—_ been a conſiderable DOT ROY, 
white the applicrtion, in art) irittinde, to 
practtee, — — bein, nddrefs, Knows 


2 "High 
as we may rank the talents of the author; 
his penetration acute; his diſcernment be. 
curate; and His imagination glowing: I 
tereſting, and perft 


hnoWhndge cer tend ff Ris Fe 
Det he is oy, as che worlcr adfudge Hud, | 


un Joquetit kind infttuBtive theorift, 
There are resſons ts believe, from His 
own ack * 

Vor. I. * of 
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of his friends, that every attempt bende 
to reduce principles to practice, prove 
wholly abortive. We may therefore affirm, 
that talents more vigorous. and comprehens 
five than thoſe. of Rouſſeau; though not per- 
haps. ſo brilliant or amiſing, are requiſite 
to render the theory pratticable. Numbers 
have contended with him for the fame of | 
Ane writing, and; with, conſiderable ſucceſs; 
"i no father, no preceptor on modern re+ 
has reduced to practice the theory he 
adopted. Jets $199 B n Adopt n 
© "All ju theories: are practicable. — 
indeed are on the b 
and afford the beſt talents ſcarcely . 
of execution, Theſe, however, hold out all 
the. prizes, of intelleQual; ambitions the 
- greateſt and-beſt objects, are the fixed mo 
_ tives of the, greateſt and beſt minds. u 
they are ſometimes. at ſuch a diſtanee;; 
_ obſcured. by ſuch multitudes of i intervening 
ik difficulties 3, as to be contemplated with de- 
ſpondence. It is thus/in-Education. -'Cuf- 
Kg gar a individual, 

ae * a grain of ſand; univer- 
20 Þ Weld "mp Nos, 
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Sites, colleges, and ;ſchools are the fortreſ= 
fo of nr. qe the i which remain. 
and humanity... | 
* I mention theſe ci 1 
a diſpoſition incident to ations or con- 
templative men, to, declaim againſt ofta- 
bliſhed inſtitutions, or prevailing manners; 
but to point ant the difficulty, in an attempt 
to introduse the ancient mode of Education 

It would be of na utility, i in | the plan of 
theſe Lectures, to relate the incidents which 
directed my attention to the Education of 
children. A long and intimate friend- 


ſhip, in a numerous and excellent. family 
firſt intereſted me: though the method 


was mingled ; the uſual objects of educa- 


tion being attain by. addreſs. inſtead of 


for oe, or 


opportunities of ſeeing fome d of the 


| two methods, before either had obtained - 
a preference in my mind. The general 1 


ſucceſs of affectionate meaſures in that a- 
N K* 5 * milly; 
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er by the artifice of parental, love 
inſtead of the terrors = bon ; I had 


„ ent Are 


ally ; an the intereſt 1 bed in its profil 
tity—held me hovering on the borders of 
oh Gee: averſe to terror and vige 
lence, but inclined to early initiatiöft in lets 
ters, andanxious for the irrtrodquctiot of reli- 
Sious of moral principles. 
Telit drew me from the fubſect; um 
the Probability of having u fam ee 
my 25717 with a ſpecies of sttefttidft wil 
Known wii in ay other ftuttzon. Every child 

1 ok” W ta every -Procefs re . 
Intereſted my curiofity"and allidiotis en- 

90557 ſome ts filcreſsful and un. 
Tuccefsfuil convinced tie, the common mes 
thod defeats its end, by ended 
10 antivtp It and that the frſt ven 
f tnc are” tmiſertiployed," on prineipheb 
ich thay be the 6ftiaitients * 
5 e ud felt 


untiq ufty F moſt encotraging; 
— Mts who = moan; rm pences # vg 
in @ purfutr ſo effential"to che K appin | 
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Though 1 pertecthj recollecꝭ; I c 
eaſily deſcribe, my firſt attempts to. lead 
child in the path of knowledge, which 
ſuited his years., They were made, on 3 
iſt to a family; and in the poſſeſſion of 
its confidence. I was fond of the-child; and 
had a good opinion of his diſpoſition. The 
parents were extremely deſirous I ſhould 
make the experiment; as the conſequenges | 
would dugeping the "On 05 Aus Rae 
cation. 0 tri 76 $41 10 
"to bs Goth is kf webas, Le- 
ſolved to fat out with my pupil, in a Gene, 
of which, I, was nearly ignopant By.thas | 
' chaice, I was not under the net of hayy 
ing recourſe to the hypocriſy, Rouſſeau vor 
commends,; enjoining the; preceptor to.dil+ 
guiſe his knowledge, to avoid a {upemiority = 
unfavorable to confidence or friendſhip. g + 
had paſſad through the general courſe of | 
liberal Education; and, though notdeſtitute 
of reputation in letters, I was nearly ignorant 
of natural hiſtory : the.firlt, purſuit of the 
human mind: became it furniſhes the ma- 
e 71 
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Properties. 
„ companion, 'being'only fix e 


' 


Having no ſyſtem or plan, our firſt! er- 
eurſions were diſcouraging ; no objects hay? 
ing occurred which attracted the attention 
of my companion and the autumn not be- 
ing favorable to the random ſearches of * 
horant botaniſts. However, we affixed ge- 
neral names to things ef whith 1 had ahy 
Knowledge; or collected thoſe to which 1 
was a ſtranger, and which were portable 
Such employment, wearing the appearance 
of buſineſs, and furniſhing occaſions for acti- 
vity, I perceived my companion was not in- 
different. But the diſpoſition, of the inferior 
parts of the family, to laugh at our igno- 
rance of common objots would have de- 


| ſtroyed'the project at its birth ; if I had not 


been involved in the ridicule; and the child 
bad not "perceived it affected neither my 
nor the reſpect with which 1 us 
treated. I take this; from « thouſand in- 
ſtances that have oocufrred to me, of à ſu- 
ty in early youth; which / Ei 
eee eee 


5 


run dioronr = © tap 
cede when 
we” had not attended to the [wing or 
of corn; Would require Lectures, 
aa cdi 464: principal cireum- 
ſtances on truſt. When we had exhauſted 
the neighbourho6d;%in our imperfect bo- 
tanical ſearch 5" We had deen the 4. 
ſiſtance of 4 gardener, ”"! | br f-4pr 
. 
on. Every ting was in maturirym and oourt- 
e appetites rather than our curicſity. 
Determined to examine the various condi- 
tions of vegetables in their ſeaſons another 
enn „ eee 
ing thoſe variations from the gardener: but 
were contented with attending und aſs 
fiſtirig Nin "in every operation within our 


plan.” We thus acquired knowledge by 5 
rel” nest &. by nents” ee, 4 


o exenſs progres; the” attention of the 
KS: 
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| child; wasgxerted;, he, was furniſhed: with 
ovcupations ſuited to his powers, and 
| houndleſy as his curiofty. As to myſelf, | 
the deſultory ſearch; Jeft impreſſions more 
lively, .morg..accurate,' and of more utili- 
ty in alluſions to natural. objects, than 
any information from writers on Natural 
Hiſtory; and I have peruſed the moſt colo - 
brated with great admiration. * vr 94% i 
In the intervals of botanical purſuits, or 
when confined by the weather, we minutely 
examined the furnituregf the houſe: it hav- 
ing never occurred to him, they were not 
ſpontaneous productions of nature, like the 
trees and plants we had contemplated. The 
moſt complicated, being in many caſes in- 
comnprobemſible, we had no difficulty as en- 
quirers in deſcending to the maſt ſimple 
and obvious, in conſtruction. As we had 
taken ſpecimens. of timber in the groves, 
I obſerved with pleaſure the attention, with 
which he endeavoured. to. diſcover them in 
the furniture, Not a board he: could ex- 
a TN TOM 92 4 
bi Tt 2 A. . | 


It was not difficult to dlrect his curioſity | 
to the means, by which natural productions 
were converted into artificial-conveniencits, 
He had ſeen ſmiths and carpenters $1 but 
without ideas of their: occupation, or any: 
curioſity - ing them. They became 
important in his eſtimation; and he had a 
folicitude to learn, hom they effected ' the 
un iſt 1406" DEA 11 SM MIO / 
The ſmith had the ſtranger attraction; and 
it was with difficulty I obtained a prefer 
ence to the carpenter .I ſhall not 
relate the :incidents of the ſhop; though 
numerous, inſtructive, and-amuling, The 
conſequences of | attention to mechanic 


powers may appear hereafter. | 3 40 _ 
Though we did not, in the 3 
Emile, bind ourſelves apprentices, or work 
like hired labourers; we:felt:no-diſpolition 
to quit our clumſy imitations of the modes 
of wor king timber, until ve had attaimed 

a more accurate idea of the wurd carpenter, 


and the utility of e, hy 


A adi W could 
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could have boon. wud w the peruſal'of 
volumes. 110 (6410/44 40 
* tho blackſmith, made 
mo haſten to ſtones, earths, and ores, with 
as little method or knowledge, as I had of 
| botany. The cloaths we had injured in the 
purſuit, and our unſeemly appearance, had 
nearly defeated the plan. The fruits f 
our labours were inadequate to the trouble, 
in the — the * rn, 


ing a ſufficient quantity, to give a clear ide 
of the of iron. nen 
This afforded the firſt ground of an opi- 
nion, that chemiſtry is a ſcience peculiarly 
ſuited to children. Their curioſſty is not 
wearied by its minute details; their aRtivity . | 
ſuits its occupations; and they have occaſion 
for all the information it furniſhes; which 
they will not have time or patience to ac- 
quire, if deferred to ſeaſons of paſſion'or 
buſineſs, ee | 
Dnνν * | 
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duden ſubſtance into another, excited. 
the admiraiton of my companion: and he 
was not ſatisfled until he had conducted the 
operation "himſelf; with ſuch accidents a 
en the intereſt of chemiſtry in the 
family,-Our purpoſe, however, was ans 


fwered'; we were ready for the ſmith 3 
and 


advanced to ingenious works 
in metals, which the op ee ain. 
opportunities of ſtudying, eee 
me neceſſity of marking or diſtinguiſh- 
ing objects, induced attempts to ' deſign 
and draw. They were aukward,” but they 
anſwered: the purpoſe; and they unqueſ- 
tionably prepared the young man for rapid 
improvements in drawing. Being a greater 
proficient in numbers, I availed myſelf of 
his defire to elaſs the collections; to com- 
pare them with mine; or to barter with me, 
according to the ſuggeſtions-of: his fancy: | 
The buſineſs, ariſing out of his immediate 
convenience, the rapidity with which he 
actually comprehended or converted to his 
purpoſes, the four rules of arith+ 
metic was beyond e 


1 Stat b 


. 9 
vn 
* 


ago d HISTORY ; 
in the orogrela.of learning; and I am con- 
viaced, no ſuch efioct is paſſible, by the m- 
_ naves of authority, or the puniſhments af = 
' tyranny, Though taught by the addition, 
ſubſtraction, multiplication, and. diviſion. of 
quantities; ſuch as ſhells, pebbles, beans; 
vr pieces of cards; the oppontugity w im- 
proved to give him a knowledge of thein 
figns; but the principal objecta, were the 
things ſignified. The event fully anfwered 
our expeiſtation-; When he had compre- 
hended the uſe of the rules; the figures 
were not the employment of many hours. 
I could not avoid, on the occaſion. refledt- 
ing with wonder on that undefinsble fa - 
eulty, by which 1 had obeyed che hand 
of authority; and waded-in wretchedneſs 
through volumes of arithmetic calculations: 
without comprehending or annexing an idea 
of utility, to any of its operations. 
My engagements calling me away long 
means of conducting the child in the ca- 
rer he had entered. We felt the weight 
of euſtoins and ee Which cha- 
nt . " racterile 


rifteriſe or diſtinguiſh ſocieties, We re 
peatedly opened che Emile hut the advice | 
and reaſotiing i which had often amuſed um 
were then inſipid; We perteived its ſyſtem 
to be a collection of maxims ſuited to un- 
cient Grebet blended with the cu tur 
American fd es. Dνι 
The authority of the Greeks had deter- 
mihed our experiment. Butz until the c 
chaſion of my viſit, ĩt had-not)occarred, that 
the Oreeks, in the intervals of war or of th 
ſummary proceedings of legiſlation und m 
giſtracy/ were at Jeifurer und their mode of 
education while:conformable to the order 
nature, was perculiarly ſultod to cheir inſti- 
tutions and 119907 Neolt 
The chres o occupations which enguge 
all ranks, except the higheſt in modern co 
munities, devolved in Greece on 1 
and flaves. The ſeparation of 
female ſocieties ; the only reproach if 
fundamental: euſtoms; ſeerns| rather” fay6r+, 
able to their plan of Education 
The mothers, excluded from bceafiong of 


ee 
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aſs" ene 0 Education. The chil 
dren were therefore delivered to their ſa- 
thers, at the proper period; in a ſtate very 
different from that of the 3 — 


| time at thejrciſpolel: and they devoted it 
to a method of inſtructing their children, 
of which GE already RO 
- an-rirhitation; in! 55 besonnen ill 
The queſtion: N which Rouſſeau 
does not aſſiſt in reſolving, : How is the 
Greek method to be introduced in mor 
dern ſocieties? Rouſſeau's anſwer is an 
inſult; if it be e eee 
eee 0 e eee ee lis 
Pref p. 16. hear it Jnciinchy.:r 
hom « propoſe-otily what is practica · 
4 ble.“ But this is is juſt as if people ſhould 
bid me propoſe what is really practiſed; 
* propoſe ſomething good, not inconſiſtent 
— evil. Such a projet, 


{ 
I. 


. * 4 ; as 
1 
o 4 a 
— 
% 7 
1 * a 


an unnatural combination, the good in- 
troduced is ſoon ſpoiled, and the evil 
is never removed. I had rather follow 
+ dopt a good one by halves ; there would 
be leſs inconſiſtency and oontradiction in 
it. It is not in the nature of man to tend 
two oppoſite ways. Fathers and mothers 
think that only poſſible which they are 
4 willing to do. But ought I to ſtudy ö 
„compliance with themm et 
This is groſs and petulant declamation. 
Nay, I ſuſpect it to be the artifice of a in 
theoriſt, to cover For he 
ſpeaks of one method as abſolutely good, 
and the other [abſolutely evil; as if refer- 
ing to virtue or vice: whereas methods of | 
| Education are relatively good or evil, as 
they accord or counteract the ends pro- 
poſed by the inſtitutions of civil ſociety. 
Wben the great ſchools and univerſities of 
Europe were eſtabliſhed, the ends of eivil 
 _ * Og. . 
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| At ect es 
ſmited to the ends: /Phe/purpoſes: of civil 
—  cominunities are nom immgihedirteibe more / 
reaſonable : they therefore tequite plans. of 
old ont the. one as good; and thi other as 
evil z or to forbid blending them, as if t 
were profanation ; is the cbullition of fple- 
| hetic bigotry;-as diſhonorable-to-{oikncs; as 
it Nas deem to religiuun. 
dhe the lame difficulty-appears/ again, 
un alte pragreſn of his Wor le, he treat it dif- 
ferently; though at the expence of con- 
ſiſtency. But where; will ir be fad, rauſt 
e place an infant thus to be edubated, ils 
an inſenſible being, as a mere wutomaton? 
+4 Shall we take him 40 the world d e. 
moon; or to ſome defert-iſland? Shalb we 
'« ſeparate him from. the reſt of his ſpecies? 
„ Will he not, if in the world, have befche 
him continually, the proſpect and enample 
of the paſſions of others? Will hel never 
t meet, in company, with children o his 
_ 5/0wn age? Will he not ſee" his parents, | 
| 1 * 1 


401. 49 


4 


r governor va f 
«| ſelf/ we after: ally. will be no angel ꝰ 
This obhectiom i rraſonable and ſolid. 
But chave-h;told/you;/ the natural educa- 
tion of a child u an eaſy undertaking? 


l itim fault; Jo em of ſriety, that u 


« have de every thing which is Tight; ſo 
« difficult tobe put in ee auen ? Jiperceive 
—— ——— ti nd 
perhaps they arerinfurmountalle: It id 
© however certain, that by endenvrouring to 


obviate thæm, we may ſubeeecd in forme = 


degree. I only tab upon ine to pen 
4 out the end at whivh we ſhould nim. [do 
not affirm it poſſible'to»reach itli but I 
eee 
+ hasfuoceeded! the bert 
This is. the eloquence of an empiric, on 
ſome occult myſtery, inconceivablo by com- 
mon facultien: and it an be of no iſe, hut 
to prove a man o genius may vontradiet 
himſelf with ſo muot addreſv, as hot to for 
feit his character. Io % 


rr 


meaning, as uſed 
Vor. I. 
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when — 
1 tor thoſe Nhl form them. areiſaid> 
b 80 ic che rhef me f And ins 
Lale, when men ſuſtain cher: arts h 
advyaadge.aniehoopubliozari lpia hy * 
order of nature. In proportion tothe de- 
fectu of ſocial arrangements; mien ſinli to- 
What may be called, the diforderiibfÞgn- 
ture: and the loweſt, moſt abject, and moſt 
wretched- ſituation, is: chat which 1Roufledw | 
. that of a ſolitary ſavage, fosding vn he | 
ſpontaneous produce of the earth. 11 ¾ 
It did not therefore appear to the parants, 
or tome that the preciſe difficulties at- 
tending the introdu@ion.of his plan, ameag 
= r To adapt it u e 
© eireuniftange or view df ray temp braun 
pupil, horn in a ſtate of high cia” 
_ Dae ry mere arr 
| gagements of his parents.*wouldthave' 2 
| mittod chain taking myi piace . 1 . 
ren n roland e en . | | 
1 n N 0 ; 


#45 201 its way to che 
who were 4 intereſted in the everit ; 
anq open wounds, inflicted; by-diſappoint= = 
ment, Wig dong: > tis ENG wy 9 
e 1 ne ns 1991 enen 17 Ae - = 
vane HOWE di 1+ 01> v kat e 

len ret eFH 
Aol 1 adden v3: 11291 bart HHU 

or bab rp uM Pr; wade 
eic apt moe vey he. Abu, Ay 
ji h pro; ons FAA 11 ERIN hid 
Staings M νübö Ig or ne 
ä aH tl vy tiff 01% n Mfg i rhe aebey? fs F 
2 10. in ci, 40 Vlog tet 
i T0 01 Edna l 
vi ant raihth bur CV Hbifſuc aire; 
qui ut wide ere; Hs AA 
let . n Hr 16 . o nr 
1 of amore e eee een e 1 
ern Birr * 4 1 10er 0 ...- 5 
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of contempt or abhorence ; and the injuſtice 
contributed to the general prejudice againſt | 
his plan. It is difficult to determine, whether 
it be the happineſs or the misfortune of that 
_ devotee of ſenſibility, to ſpeak of every thing 
with paſſion. To differ, according to him, is 
to be at enmity; and every thing he dilap- 
proves, he ſpeaks of with deteſtation. I ſhall 
not follow the example, in the remar ks 1 
olſſer on his works. Highly as Ladmire his 
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imagination could. ſuggeſt, was omit 


0 re rbpursurss tog r 
- They had een been diſpoſsite educate, = 
their fami- aß home; principally bythe 


alter, That Parents ſeparated, 
from their children, loſe the wolf pa 


NY and aſſecting of all domeſtic enayments. | 


The intervals; of engagements; were  dedir 
cated to the child: and he afforded tha. . 
beſt amuſement.— Education is the e 


i the — for deliberation afforded by, 


exaraine Wag affection: They, pxrevivedn = 
with mortification and-. jealouſy, them 


* knowledge to which;L had led him, 
as the intereſting object in his, eſtima 
tion; and when, my departure Was int 
mated, no hint, inſinustion, or reaſon, hn 
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my viſit, or the neceſſity of intenſe- thoughy. 3 
eee eee naß un- 


ment the child was engaged in the pufn 8 . 


puny me O nati Gre ne 
y beſt AP SHE let 7 Mind wel U 
Poled, cultivated" by ' information att ehe 
adulte practice of virtiie* often loſe tfeir 
Rappineſs byn angle Wit in the" Kicks 
a their pirſults! It is on&*Hiig;"t6" fee 
amufement or ſattisfactior in the preſenteè 
and" company of children; it is another t 
anch che higheſt pleaſure in the method of 
edncting them, moſt" condutivs 7 their 
Bap pineſs. 9713287 961%) ir eien nn 1 
This dine ron, produces this ire 
of fond and happy 2 The former 
reſer de thelt” children} as the "occaſiofiat 
inſtruments of pleaſure: they ſeek them, 
when in the diſpoſition for amuſerentg 
and they avoid or diſmiſs them when they 
| ſeel not that Giſpoſition. The latter, eld 
the advantage of the child uppermoſt in 
the wind, and find permanent Kew Ln 5 
in exerciſes of private ſelf-denial. This | 
bs nice diftnction: but the line ſeparats 
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titude of children; and the lmduebmerits ti 
domeſtic Education are dogged) with M 
apprehedfions! 0p:ditficulties, e do Hot 
appertaim totem Esdo: Bet 
The incurwunienbes Of the error) Malt 
been felt duringimy viſit; sV and my com- 
panion were not angaged in All parties amt 
little abſences of his parents were frequent z 
but, not hawing been ocoupied with ſer- 
vants as With ane, their return was hot. u 
uſual, matter of tranſport. . That inſtantly 
_ pierced the heart of the mother: And, in. 
the firſt emotions uf anguiſh, dhe efſegt Was 
pronounced an) tinfurmountabls! bie 


to further proceſs in the experiment. =, ; 


had been gcenſtomed to relinquiſh e. 
periments, nat depending on myſelf} in 
al moſt every n Atheter 
with little Wespe the child. 1 mate 
N at * or reaſoning : for, 
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of Waſting ſpirits" and time erſons of 


| anvil — hs 
| diſputes; - the: molt, - unprofitable” methods 


faſbion or buſineſa may be reaſonable only 
at intervals. My friends :wers:above-the 
general orders of faſhion or buſteſs. Te 
ſoon reflected, they had not traced tho 
ſect to its cauſe: - and that the conduct i 


obſerved; aided by an Impulſe in the et- 


ene of which they believed; would produed s 


the. ſame effect in their favour ; and in a 
W 8409160444) d ονẽi 

In the appointment of my fucceſibr, they 
reſolved- to attend principally to that cir- 
cumſtance; and to avoid future ocaſions of 
jealouſy, which would have poiſoned the 


bleſſings of their lives. I ſnuation wa pro- 


vided for him in the neighibour hood: from 
which ho ws to attend if called upon; s 
the aſſiſtant; or when they were ableht, 
ꝛs the ſubſtitute of the father and mother i 
The method ns new; but it was not tie 


| | firſt 0ocaſion, on which: had admired the | 
fertility of jealous affections-. [1911.08 + 
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in every way qualified for the buſineſs 


and Tan e e no 


doubt, he would have formed the pupil 
Jenny. 


to be the delight of 
"16 ths cond t of chat pre Ie . 
the firſt opportimity of obſerv e A. 
ferent effects of the ſame plan, in retir- 
el ſituations;/ and in large or ene 
towns. | Ar op 
' Rouſſeau, has given an opinion decidedly 
on the ſubject. The. Counteſs: de Genlis, 


uniting experience to lively talents; has 


added her authority to the deciſion. 1 
thall faithfully relate the! incidents I have 
obſerved j, or the grounds of my opinion: 
. may be expedient to hold at one 
time, a ſingle object before you, and to 
4 the narrative to another Lecture. 
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ä ane oftea>ſo/numerbus; and ſo important to 
the peiſon oonduceting it chat you ul not 
deem it wonderful, I, hould raluctani ) 
quit dhe incidemb f my firſt & lternstio 
and dehbenate procdedings-ih Education 
though they border on tvents I wilhato 
Forget 75;1tong0)/91416t197k one b 
nh could ſuggeſt no means of introdueing the 
plan recommended by Nouſſeau, without 
the aſſiſtance of an order, to which he al- 
ways alludes with abhorrence or contempt. 
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_ Though the'Geath of the a 
our Merl, 3 
the gentleman WHO had been hib tutor 
became enamoured of the method; ufd 
had che fortiine to obteit 4 AElwlior;'th 


eee "porn it Were "af. 
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1 eee only us it 


may eonneft the narrative in your reoblles- 


tion: 1 rice not accouttt for opportunities, 


1 have had in yotr knowledge, of actual 
ee on n | 
cation. 1 to Sofy born” vt eee 
' Preceptors have 55 „er aſſociation, | 
but thoſe formed by fimilarity of | 
menk. The füccefg of the perſon Anden 


the cuſtoms of common or fedentary' lans, 75 
exited curioſity: but when it was 7 
ſtood, the firſt fuggeſtions cume den we, 


the” Hticonveniletitles of vircubtors! 7 
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poſed an itiſtitution, whih migttt Unite the 
general objects of "ancient and modern me- 
. * - thods, 


modes of Eu- 
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| thods, It was iny intention, the children 
ſhould be made acquainted with natural ob. 
jects, their common relations, and general 
uſes, by actual obſervation. or experiment; 
and, that in excurſions or occupations, they 


verſing with them on the ſubjects of their 
Purſuits, in all the languages they were to 
earn. The projet was deemed ideal: hut 
1, was aſſured of its practicability, and of 

competent aſſiſtances, before I gave any . 
Timation to the public. 

To relate the introduction of the play, 
or the circumſtances that prevented; its 
execution, would have the inconveniencigs 
,of private hiſtory ; and might induce _ you 
to anticipate; my obſervations on the expe- 
diency een, 
children. ; 

"1 half explain, bo dhe few perfons in he 
| ſociety who have been ſtrangers to me, the 
grounds on which I form my opinions; or 
the circumſtances enabling me, to relate 
experiments, incidents, or occurrences, with- 


eee eee 
„ gination 
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ſhould be attended by perſons, capable of con- 
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may be, —a little by time, which 
Fre 
ledgements; by the ſtudies which have lately 
engroſſed me and by occurrences, to Whoſe 
effects I have been fully ſenſible: 1 
could forge a tale, with the incidents in 
my poſſeſſion, which would diſtreſs 'your 
ſenſibility or ring your hearts. But it 
could not be impoſed on the preſent audi- 

ence. I wiſh to do ſervice ; not to gain ap- 
plauſe: and I chuſe the part of the Hiſtorian; 
not of the Novelliſt. I relate event in r 
knowledge: experiments which ſome of you 
have repeated; eee e 
Jou are competent judges. 

At the time to which I refer, Thad before 
me all the general modes of Edueation; | 4 J 
had the immediate care of youth; - ſome 
of whom had been, and others Were, ,t 
the moſt celebrated univerſities ori ſchools | 
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which might combine the N purpolyy | 
of all the general ſyſtems. 
The mind directed to "ray in 
ing objects, admits attachments or makes a 
og The ſtudies of young gentlemen | 
on their entrance into public life, being more 
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allied to my own, than the purſuits of in- 
fancy 


ney, 1 gradually formed deſultory en- 
gagements into a regular employment: in 
which 1 eee — | 
to diſcharge its r I el ee 
eb Naber uten object. of theſe Lectures | 
purſue in this part of Education dw. : 
of imagination, from intereſt — 33 
reputation. In other enquiries or diſ- 
ions, I hate no purpoſe „ 
truth, | reaſon, or virtue; — no repuias- 
tion to ſuſtain or improve, beyond that 
of ſtating facts, which I conceive to: be 
uſeful. net 190 1 ud batt "Arm 1391. 28,1611 
In the numerous conſultations ooenſiomed · 
by my . it is known, to ſeveral | 
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members of the ſociety, I had occaſion to 
give particular attention to the theatre on 
which the buſineſa or the farce was per- 
formed. For I muſt obſerve, that no 
circumſtances. in tlieſe tranſactions aſſect- 
ed me wich more ſurprize, than the genetul 
motives of eme 
ing children. . uz, 
"Heving ws jntdiiden of fcnitnie-pilie, 
for the fees to be obtained with the unſpr- 
tunate, I treated applications for aſſiſtance, 
as ariſing from moral diſorders, into which. 
Lhad a right to enquire. „A. ne 
| Before experience had inſtructed me; en- 
of the kind led into i inconveniencies, 
requiting alt che ſpirit and ade! 
command. 4 13215; "19 ein 11 ESz0qaH 
53 ne 27019 ien 
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1 „Lam nearly 38 all men of my rank are; 
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children, however expenſive atits inſtitution; 
which did not in a ſhort time, by checking 


abuſes and dl apgrging th attention of the 


parents, leſſen the neee 
the my. 9 ie 4d eee e 
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Mothers who think at all of their 


queſtion; 


children, or think of chem without diſlike;7 
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undertaking, | 
generally depended. on the anſwer. to that 
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| Nanding, and are.extremely favorable t to. 


reaſonable(propoſitions. ix ell & 181151 
In general, mothers diſapprove the ſen- 


 timents of Rouſſeau, on the expediency of 
retitiem ent. ,  Hanboot wat 
'T hated lip 4 ; 9601606 ) 
1, The probability s d-will ou” 
health in good air: 

2. That his manners will be preſerved 
from the effects of bad example» | 1 lids 
" That meaſures for his information may: 
be executed with little interruption; {111 

The firſt argument cannot be contro 
verted: though the bills of mortality! i 
town and country are not: accurate reaſons 
of determination. Fig mH Vid 

+ Beſides, e on „ Edutatiowbs * 
nerally confined to perſons, whoſe time is 
divided between town and country. '|'Vfdo- 
not mean that other orders of the come, 
munity are not intereſted! in the fubjeR ; 
bux'cuſtoms/ or habits-miuſt bs;deterinined: | 
by them. On the recollection 6f fame 
tothe occurrences which I have attended, 
1am inclinet to rank the children of thoſs: 
F rtbanft | VVV 
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who reſide alternately in town and country, 
as leaſt ſubject. to the diſorders incident to 
their age. Though 1 ſtate this as a fact 
in my obſervation, I pretend not to offer . 
it ann 
knowledge admit of its examination 

Thoſe members Who are capable . 
ciding the queſtian, may ſupply a defect 
unavoidable 7 ths FI ee 
901 2 5 
int uctor ee, — ik 
ſketch the outlines of the general courſes; 
to ſill up thoſe parts which correſpond with 
my experience-or abilities: but when they 
fail, I ſhall not ſcruple to acknowledge it. 
If other members ſhould not be as ready 
to communicate as to receive information; 
the end of the inſtitution will be defeateds _ 
aud I would not ſuffer it to ſink, in m7 
hands, to a level with common project 
F e 
learning of individuals. 5 

Whether the general perfiution.be] 
founded, that an intire reſidence rus 


© country. 
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country is neceſſary-to the health of chil | 
Axen; or there be ſome ground for the opi« 
nion Lam inclined to favor, that their health 
z not injured by an alternate reſidence in 
about -—eco quali which rn 
be left undetermined. - 

- But I-will allow the determination be 
againſt me on general reaſoning ; the expe- 
diency of retiring, for the education of parti- 
cular families, is not decided upon; unleſs 
the probable inconveniences ny the 


5 oppoſite oonſiderations. 


In the novels of Rouſſeau and of Madan 
de Genlis, families are diſpoſed of; ſituations 
formed; or incidents arranged, — by the 
wands: of poetic imaginations: in models 
thus conceived, principles are carried in- 
to their utmoſt conſequences with great 
eeaſe and ſentimental ſatisfaction. But in 
life, circumſtances ſeem Pete 
I might be induced, on ee 
| this kind, to hold myſelf-up to ridicule; - 
but I cannot take the liberty with a family, 1 
ſeriouſſy and deliberately aſſiſted, in detach- 
au. 7 | _ 
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ing itſelf from important connections, and 
retiring into the country. The reſolutian 
appeared ſo reaſonable, ſo meritorious; and 
the intereſt I took in it was ſo-confiderable, | 
that I hardly recolle& an event which I c 
templated with greater nn 
departure. ne 

I ſhould not be juſtified in ſaying mb 
than that we were diſappointedHirſt, in 
the health of the whole family, from cir- 
cumſtances in the ſoil, cultivation or buſi- 
neſs of the neighbourhood, for which even 


the phyſician had not provided: that thoſe 


dluſion from ſociety. 


who conſtituted the party, could not diſcover” 
the ſimplicity or innocence for which poets' 


diſtricts; and that, with conſiderable talents 
and good diſpoſitions, they did not ſuſtain 
with ſatisfaction, the inconveniences: Kr _ % 


*- 


Though the colleral-incidents of the 


havecelebrated the peaſants of impoveriſhed 


1 weight as an guest, with ; 
they mould add noting 10 th e de 
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* interview with the bah 6 IE rb 
a VII 2 Wt 10 vers 1 2th 
They had noc e conteit to le a 
lr town and its neighborhood; but had 
avoided, with inconvenience to their inter- 
ets, an agreeable reſidence on their eſtate: 
in order, as it proved, to render the diſup- 
pointment compleat; but, as we n 
e eee e the plan. 
On my entrance; to congratulate their re- 
turn, the greater part of the family w 
aſſembled; as if to give the ĩmpreſſion effect. 
Illneſs and accidents on the journey, had not 
eye was inſtantly directed to me: and 
though we participated in the general diſ- 
appointment or mortification, we all obeyed 
-an irreſiſtible impulſe to laughter. — That, 
ee was but momentary, y 
We loſt no time in recrimination: for there 
vs no ſuſpicion of ill-defign. All cauſes df -, 
| N which could be traced, were matuurely 
2 25 conſidered ; | 
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 coffidered; and the [reſult uns a maxim to 


which the diſappointments of... imaginary : 5 


projects t ſinee led me, that moral plans, 
Adio enſure ſugegſb or utilſty. muſt be ſuited 
eee 0 not ; Circumſtances, to 
— plans Jitbn ehe gon torngq 
| 3 cha apply the 
maxim to fall ——— Edu 
cation. Ihe fanalogy of iges to diſeaſes, 
or: tha Ganger of, moralrinieQion, is do he 
admitted; wich caution; a ſhould, admit 
all arguments, ſupported only hy analogy, 
That children, in great tom, or in their 
neig harhogd, whoſe walks or amuſements 
3 dhe. direction of that order 


Yanity;, an When unqueſtionably n the 
moſti vicious ãn the ommunity; not except · | 
ing). (their maſters e chat children iti 
neſſing the canverſation--0n.umanners/ofithe 
loweſt and worſt of mankind are {qohelt 
and moſt; i irrecgtrably Where 


Aervants,::whioh is theo aghendage , 


e abound 4,where: tay hath places e: 


aſſembly bro aſſoeiation Andi interchange 
hints or FF 
211 i” of 


from a faQtitious ſpecies of humanity; to ec 
rape the converſation- or example of thoſe 
A parents. Such caſes. admit of no remedy;.. 
Wich can de pointed out in theſe Lectuies. 
Nor do they affect the queſtion before us 
for ſurely no projector could be ſo unae- 
- =o qi with din — 
8 b adeiſe perſons: of this deſeription, to 
| retire ſor the advantage'of-their'offipring; 
Wen l have ſeen the children of the moſt 
opulent, 1 will not call them the bet 
families, early in the morning, drinking | 
ſpirituous liquors, and attending eagerly io 
tte abandoned ribaldry of an affembly*of. 
1 their conductots in the neighborhood of this 
town i I derived oonſolatiori from the hope, 
| that the evil carried its own'remedy ; that. 
| ' hHealthand life were undermined, while their 
minds were But What are theſe 
eeuyils, to families who meam or lendeavortts 
conduct . r und 
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The neighborhoods of -great towns may 


have inconveniencies 5” but they: have ad- 
yvantages: and to avoid enumeration,” they _ 
reſt on this general reaſon che talents of 


the community have tendencies to a centre, 
where the ſprings that actuate it are placed; 
If the community conſiſt of ſavages; the beſt 
 educativn is in the principal village of he 
tribe; for there. refide the moſt experienc- 
ed hunters and warriors. Tfof ſhepherds or - 
farmers, the children of thoſe who can afford 
inſtruction, will generally be led where the 
greateſt judgment in the management of 
animals, or the greateſt - {kill in cultivation 
and agriculture prevail; and they will ever 
be at or near the ſeat of dominion. . At sfo 
in all communities. Schools, ſeminaries, of 
_ colleges, have been carefully founded in 

remote, retired ſituations: but youth o- 
beying the general law of attraction, have 


formed; their. W 5 
capitl. 2 
The part of wiſdom * to diſcern this | 
uncontrolable tendency ; PRI 
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that many attempts have been made; many 
perſons are judiciouſiy —— 
ployed, on plans bf. this tendene y. Whit 
information I have weben be 


; them, 1 ſhall eommunicate; without violating 
| Zune or moleſting living iodeſty- wir - 
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b mies el aue Gen has its ine, 
\ tricagies. or "labyrinths.. Comprehen- 


five and vigorous underſtandings, . When... 


they have traced” general outlines, aer 
aſtoniſhed at the multitude of circum- 
ſtandes involved in ther: and: Aeg, 
into minute A ons, which become. 
y kt ot obſects, have” difficul-. 
cored ideas of order: or 
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corifieftioh.. \ 
6 © Valuable" writings on "Rat ae 
on this account | incoherent or confuüled. 
N who invent ſyſteris, or” defcribe' the 
methods of 1 authorſty or free, are at lei- 
to adjuſt the proportlons, or to pro- 
duce y in their plans. 
4 OY o lay bebere 8 
Cie 2 ſ " by actual 


knowledge. - 
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| knowledge, I regret they do ne ext 
the general cirele of Education 

Intereſting incidents, enen. 
thoſe which may be repeated without ws 
or eee 09, eee e 


[tis hardly pradicable to gcquiref 4 
ent information, from experience, to furniſh” 


7 article Wi 
y and effect 3 5 eit 
"if hols promos wy moe, piggy 
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is the. 


| Hgeniouyof the moderys on this ſubject wilt 
"would therefore bave been un mr 
proden, not to have. Sal yo 

to his writings. 1 ant not 


able to that candor with which the, iniper- | 
ſections of genius ſhould e Fer be 0 
If this ſhould. be the. 9h: # 


5 men or INFANOY: | 
e 
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ö or to toncea] the opinion I entertain of the 
1 ſervices he has rendered tha word. Though 
85 a {light view, and ſhort converſation; im- 
| preſſed an opinion opinion in my" mind, of the 5 
5 _ impraRticabiliny-'of. his temper; though . 
*  ' conyunoed,” JOY: eee, 2 goon 
25 irtaſaito; den eee ee e eration - 
| himſelf and.pthers ; that he was not formed 


to be a good ſun, a good father, a good huſ- 
band, or a (good friend; that he wa unfit 
tual; his ſenſibility to virtue: nb ON 
able and vicions-drvumſtanoes, uns fo Une, 

ſo animated, io delicate; his writings are ſo 

exactly the emantiona of the mind ; and his 
language is ſo immediutely the language f 

thy heart—thar'l ſhould deem ene 
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| been inths period he denominates inſane; 


rections oſ Nouſſeau; the reaſon of their 
appearing at once ingenious. 


ö 10 2 4 N 12 ſhould. 
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00 n tempt me to:withliold 
the tribute of approbation and praiſe 1 think . 
due to his, memory: | a Dee 251 ne 227 8k | 
The experiments hitherto . related. have ' 


and have had in view! his general doctrine f 
delay; or the expediency! of deferring in- 
ſtruction and aſſiſtance. To a perſon, com- 
bining the faculty of penetration with the 
facts of experience; oonducting actual bu 
ſineſs with occaſional references to the di- 


and 3 
cable, muſt ſoon be evident, It has bern 
hinted; that in the fabric which 3 
wild. imagination has reared, he mirigled the 
principles of the refined Greeks, with thoſe 
which form the manners of ſayages. As 
is the reaſon: that he appears involved in 
contradictions or infuperable e 
While detached opinions in the Emile are 
incontrovertible, or particular oblerutions | 

uleful'and-admirable; . - Nee ein, 
Our views being directedita the [limits , 


| of has pred hel u th. t 


a * 


Would; be pointed out, however iovatund 
or. intricate, dividing the practicable and 
uſeful, from thoſe parts which afford little 


our cuſtoms might be exchanged for them 
with eaſe aud benefit. Thoſe of travellers 


or the groſſer ſenſes for the occupations of 
huntſmen or of cannihals, would render * 
unfit for any ſituation we can oc, 

Brutes are educated exactly on theſe n 


nent obſervations to thoſe, of Rouſſeau, if 
qualified as writers. It is the addreſs with 


Which he makes the extremes of brutality 


and. refinement meet; it is ingenuity blend» 
ing cuſtoms abſolutely incompatible; it is 


ous; ſeducing our admiration and acqui- 
Feed e eee 
1 „ ES hs 


information or ane; eaſt 


and judgment have formed A ae 
practicable in the preſent” ſtate of en. x 


among ſavages; calculated to form the body: 


eples; by perſons who might add perti- 


eloquence mingling true and falſe, prac- | 
ticable and impraticable, uſeful and injuri- 
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tion in erbuded cities was u hefmitage ja 
Whoſe memory will be cheriſned for eder 
with reverence and regret, by thofewho tes | 


| of withjbity and ut of egen un AU 
paſſed in our” ptacties "Though complet 


ties of u Wonderful olitaty ; Who W ee 
oecupy encharited ground; 'whoſs Habit 


n 
” You will perceive, by the experittients | 
related, the line ſeparating the" uſaged 


tions and abſtra& principles Wers 
cd ang the children were withs 
held from languages, as matters of duty, 
or induced to an + nee with them, 
as the inſtruments wy and importu- 
nate 'ctirioſity ; though the arrangement 
und order of the ſciences were inverted; 
Wich the ſuccels we expected: notlung 
halogons to ſavage life could be intro- 
duced. The children, by the purſufts to 
Which they were ſtimulated; were in a ſtate 
bf high activity; but no circumſtance, 
116 fituation' offered in which they 'eould 
merely vegetate; or "arrive at certain pe- 
2 with N wow 2 5 
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| raw or nn, "i 


but without infotmation ur without par. 
ions. Its WY Wan $t-; FR elit Te T9908L N 
Whatever related to the effetual direc- 


| tion of be by» mage eee 


or humane, we found practicable; even to 
a greater extent than had occurred to the 


imagination of 'Rouſſeau;' What related to 


torpid inſenſibility, the preſervation of chil» 
dren- in the condition of mere animals. at 


all times eſcaped our experience. In the F 
manner I deſcribe we obtained the clue; and 


were enabled to untwine practicable from 
eee obſervatios 14d 

I ſhould not have led you, ſo early in the 
courſe; into theſe general remarks ;-if my 
on engagements had furniſhed experi- 
ments on * wy pas applicable tothe 
Peru | e eee A tr 
Mentee attempts have been made to 
conduct the Education of children in the, 
method I have Nated ; but they have; in 


general, failed* and, though che reaſons lens 


no diſhonorable imputation on the attempt: 


Fer ng PE nn or [prejudice | 
ede ene fa ag 5 
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ot ee neee are un- 
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6 1 n 


dee u eee eee eee 
If 1 were at liberty, it would require more 
leiſure than 1 can afſord, to relate hols © 
n e 
I o blend an inoffenſwe narration; of o- 
currences with the obſervations I have to 
offer, is the only a nden x 
Purpoſes of the Lectures, to thoſe who are 
intereſted in them; by whom the deli- 


| ee eee ee view 8 
pay and obedience, ever accompan 
freedom; that children may be induced 
to the utmoſt exert ions of body or mind. 
without tyranny, puniſbment, or reward; 
mat the great inſtruments furniſhed by na- 
ture, activity and curioſity, may be direc- 
ded in ee rapid purſuits of natural 
5 e arithmetic, or geometry: without "- 
| © obliging the pupils to ſit donn or com- 
mit books to memory ;—Theſe truth reſt. 
| on actual knowledge; not on the inferen- | 25 
. W een, | 


0 ehe or + raner. N 
| A c truths exemplified in one pupil: 
but I have known children at the age f 
ſeven, eight, nine, or ten, who underſtood 
more natural hiſtory, chemiſtry, and me- 
chanics, than I did at five and twenty; 
though I had endured with good repute the 
diſireſs and horror of the general mode of 
forming a ſcholar . They could draw from 
mature: theyundenſtood the practier thoumm 
not the rules ol arithmetic : not one of them 
had been taught to read: All-however 
could read ;; and acquired nnen 

had been expected or deſied. 
In theſe cirentaſtances, u agodt den 
to ſubmit particular obſervations of Bouſſenn 
to examination. If I were to enumerme 
the trials or obſeryations,.I ſhould, render 
inconvenient the comppſition- and peruſal 
of the Lectures. 7 4 PTY 22H WG... 263 

I ſhall only point them out?. The art 
of producing indinations;. and that of * 
recting the attention, are founded on real 


| . Heil ihe fis er th Eng reader, 1 e 
Lecture to the tranſſation of the ————— 
wee B. u. * 88 
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te experienos of Nouſſoau, or the hints f 
Nlutarch, is «queſtion of no importance here. 
© © The directions o in the uſe. of the fene, 
AY though tinctured with the ingecuracies | 
in many influnces-uſeful arid/eafily.execut- 
jonably.the beſt for children. I ſuf- 
pect, from doctrines lately inculcated in 
academical Lectures ||, that eminent artiſts 
might derive important advantages from 
tte method he has preſeribed. {have 
3 ſeen only occafional attempts to execute 
e eee eee | 
ay: 
e en too rs 4. 
nie. Miſled. by paſſion for that ſeduGtive 
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art, 


without contributing 
ment of ſocisty, as thoſe who are ſupported = 


their duties, or to qualify themſelues for 
muſical entertainments, in the manner af 


ow 
© 


| — rauer. 11 
art 4 inftead; of am amtes ho quid m- 


verting ladies and gentlemen into perform» 
ers> It is ttue, they are occupied; bur 
ſo much to the amuſe· 


by the art : and ladies initiated in muſid, 
on entering life; are obliged- 30 quit it fur 


nnen ani no end N 
| An aecorpliſhied ˙ implies fall. - 


cient knowledye.of-therdiie ants payme BY 


eee eee Af o_ 
inſtitution — rank, — 


* 


the merits of profeſſors ; to diſcern the beuu- 


ties or defects of compoſitions ; and to re- 


rior obligations are ſacrifices t and proper | 
tionable e An. are in- 


a Ix; «tp res 1 un, 3 enk 


© Ot extng ad ene, u. obprotions 
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| been obtained or wanted, in my Knowledge 


| of former obſervations 
_ difficulties of introducing any method of in- 


off 
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„ rer LEARNING AND- 
The . 
fary in Education. Food is the object 


mat dilpbßtion By the experience ofuges, 
ir could be plain, nutritive and in plenty 
the conſtitutions of childrens * 


yas 
pidly, the intervals of meals ſhould not 
be diſtant or format. No üfeful aid has 


from that appetite. Curioſity and intereſt 
ne the miniſters of information or ſcience 


Food ſhould be given,” merely to Tatisfy 
Hangar, 2115 LY nd efron ities Ted Torn 


The leſſons on run 


ning and writing, are. 


therefore defective in their motives, cakes | 
und cream; but the addreſs with'which they 
 me-uſed is worthy: of bettet infiruments, 


and affords admirable directions in. the mas 


| nazzement/of- eurly paſſions: 860 
nen bene view of the means ok 


knowledge in this period; the recurrence 
is unavoidable. The 


ſructing child#en; into moderm families; in 
n Which e Fi 


mne or INFANGY. | n 
B eaten aps 9 
It is not wonderful, new methods ſhould;be bees. 
inadmiſſible} in modern eſtimation, it is not 


thedutyofqxarentstis edhicave er cht: 1 


who are indlined; they appoint deputies ian 
preceptors or gorheſſes. A roper me- 
thod of emploꝶ ing ſuch perſons, has hem 
explained; and by rendering them occaſt / 
. been pres . 
vented, which are formidable obſtructions 
in moral meaſu res bly an 
* But occaſional employment, not ſufficient; 
ly occupying the time, or promoting che ĩn · 
tereſts of the tutor; and the children of one 
family not forming a ſuffieient ſociety! for an 
education preparatory . to activo · life; ſevgyal 
families agreeing in their ee o, Jer | 
in the general diſpoſitions of their children, 
might aſſociate, place the tutor im a ſituation 
to receive the pupils at hours occupied at 
home ; to accotnpany them in ſciemiſto or 
playful excurſions to lead them into liter - 


ae _ to prevent the iotonv31n'er 
| | _ their | 


not admitting che. discharge of) it by Male Fs 
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able; — while parents can attend to their 
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aal purſuits, by the engagements afithe | 
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7 This isthe kind of ſchookto which Lhane 
referred; and which alone I think juſtifi+ 


children, and de eren, eee | 
affections. FO fore Nin £14 Obes - 
t is in direct oleh. 
of Rouſſeau, who ſeparates Emile from the 
the world; as a contagious region; attaches 
him to his governor ; draws around them 


5 an enchanted cirde; and ſends thm, involved 
— ne Des Cartes in a vortex; to, 


run on paper. bas 
 rempts'of the kind, which have beer numer- | 
ous and at a high expence in my ktiows 
ledpe, have proved abortive; and all attend | 
lig circumſtances concurred in their con 
demnation. Tt is difficult to render tolerable; 
ſocieties of men and children; they cannot 
furniſn the numerous advartages of mutual 
or ſimilar exertions; and the rapid: inter- 
change of ideas or offices is not rere 


| contiprehianlible by the parties. b ; ovate 1 
218 It 
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aſperatez/ or corrupt. I ſuſpect the opinion! 
to be erroneous reſpecting early diſpoſitions 
or manners. I have obſerved: them at- 
tentively; and do not recollect any thing 
like a vicious child, in the period to which 
theſe Lectures are confined. - Little humors, 
eapTrices, or perverſities are obſervable ; but 
far from being injurious; they might be | 
improved into means of information or 
advantage. It is by the obliquities of the 
mind, as by the diſorders of the body, we 
arrive at the knowledge of its conſtitu-. 
tion. It is by things ecoentric; irregular, 
and wrong in manners, we diſtinguiſh, the 
principles of morals. Children ſhould be 
accuſtomed. to the deviations of children, as 
introduRtory - to an acquaintance with hu- 
man manners.; which would ferns bes 
unintelligible or pernicious. 5 

Attempts to form occaſional ſocieties from 
families united by friendſhip, are made with 
ſo much caution and timidity, that I will 

not riſque an opinion of their ſucceſs. 
N. I. ; O 8 A The 
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I have made on the ſubje& of 
E e. I am ſenſible of its difficulties. 
Though the preſent courſe of Lectures 
muſt ſoon be terminated, I have endeavored 
that your time and attention may not be 
miſemployed. I have not been able to col- 
lect and arrange facts to eſtabliſh the firſt 
principle of the plan I approve: that the 
relation of a child to the immediate ob» 


« jects. of his ſenſes, ſhould be aſcertained - 8 


5 befory the ee 
into exerciſe,” 
IJ o0o obtain uſeful knowledge on the ſub» 
kf, ts extent and variety of experi- 

; On. ence ; 
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enoe ; accurate diſcernment of moral cauſes; 
a power of calculating their operations 
or influences; — application ſo intenſe, 
ſo diſintereſted, that I never conſider it, 
without ſentiments participating of deſpon- 
dence. The man whoſe name fuſtains the 
mathematic credit of Britain; the pene- 
trating, indefatigable Newton, choſe a 
ſhorter and eaſier road to immortality, than 
he would have found in Education. 
In the application of his favourite ſcience 
to philoſophy or aſtronomy, he thought 
himſelf at liberty to reſt diſcoveries on hy- 
potheſes ; and he adopted that hypotheſis 
to which the greater number of phenomena 
could be reconciled, | 
This mode of aſcertaining principles, | 
though uſeful in Education, is not always 
admiſlible ; ſyſtems. cannot be adopted, be- 
cauſe mathematical calculations give them 
harmony or probability. — Fundamental 
errors in cuſtoms or eſtabliſhments may 
not be removed, until minds allied to the 
genius of Newton, oy. or direct 
It 4 
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It ma 5 ne ſome effect preparatory to 
ſuch cnn that humbler talents, feeling" 
the difficulties they cannot remove, ſhould: 
complain, and attempt to deſcribe them.” 
By ſuch means, the current of general en- 
quiry, or the inffuence of philoſophic am- 
bition, may be uſefully direct MMU te! 
It is alleged, the principles of moral phi- 
loſophy are vague or indefinite; and thoſe' 


accuſtomed to the accuracy or palpability 
of mathematical and phyſical: ſciences, can- 


not be induced to allow them attention. 


This deluſion is the offspring of ignorance 
or vanity. By a ſlight progreſs in the ge- 
neral path of ſcience, we diſcover the dif- 
ference of natural and moral philoſophy. is 
in their difficulties, not in the certainty or 
uncertainty of their principles. In natural 
ſciences, cauſes are aſſumed; or analyſes 
lead to ſuppoſitions. . Experiments on air 
and phlogiſton, at this time faſhionable, 
purſuits, are perfectly reconcilable to op- 
poſite or contradictory hypotheſes; and 
principles purely imaginary, diſtifiguiſh the 
leaders of contending ſects: for no man has 
Og defined 
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defined either air or phlogiſton. But fur- 
niſhing matters of amuſement, and con- 
ferring only temporary eclat, the paſſions 
of conſiderable numbers cannot eaſily be 
engaged, n m ee: n 
ties are harmleſs ᷑ͤ- p 

The principles of virtue, to lay the leaſt 
are as certain as thoſe of natural philoſophy : | 
but they do not appear ſo ſubſtantial, or 
manageable. Every farrier imagines. he 
can -; diſtinguiſh and define the bones or 
muſcles; of an animal; it muſt be an 
anatomiſt of abilities, who can trace the 
involutions, or judge of the conſtruction 


erben ert Socrates a employing his life 
in intoteing this truth It was the great object of his 
CC 
ſpeculations on principles, which may or may not aAuate 
the univerſe, and to which the hypotheſes of naturaliſts had 
given riſe, to affairs which concern mankind. The for-. 
mer, he obſerves, occaſion diſputes, by producing ſefs - 
odious to each other, called atheiſts, deifts, ' idolaters: | 
eee of we could come at the; 
nen 
be able to create ſuch things as air, water, fire, or the 

_ ſeaſons: whereas every wut in_moral lens to happy 


purpoſes 19 1 
U E -- of 
12 = : ” s * 1 
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of the brain The ſame apparenteertaitity. 
or peaceable confidence would take. place 
in the moral, as in the natural world, if 
error ———— or private 
intereſt. 1499 tt | 8 {3 S018; D. 
5  All-quaſtions eee eee 
the method of Sir Iſaac Newton, with 


to them: but moral | ; 
— being intereſting to — Park 


pineſs, and-thoſe of natural philoſophy or 
aſtronomy being often of no eſſential utili- 
ty, the firſt only are brought to the ordeal 
_— or practicability ility; the others 

remain in the ee by: Oe" 


tion. Xe 21 * 22 1 1803 OH 2 J. 


Vau will e eee eee 
afforded. by the neceſſary diviſions of the 
ſubject, to acknowledge its difficulties. This 
acknowledgement 1 Is generally made; but 
or to diſ- 
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vi Museen diflpecine” "Difficulties inthetk. · 
mits of /prafticability;or admitting the for- 
mation and arrangement of principles, are 
the characters by which I eſtimate the im- 
portance or value of ſcience. The art of 
conſtituting and preſerving political ſocieties, 
is far this reaſon at the ſummit of all hu- 
man acquiſitions. It is now annexed to birth; 
property, or other accidents: as the art of 
phyſic has been appropriated to ſuoceſſons 
of ſeventh ſons. Theſe barbariſms muſt 
gradually give way to the progreſs of reaſon; 
and the misfortunes or miſeries of ſocieties 
will force: them to exeerate the empiriciſm 
which would N Wale 
' phiſts who contend againſt the cee 
truth; to attend to the voice of philoſophy; 
and 10 adopt for their oonſtruction ard 
regulation, re een prin- 
ciples.. MLT: ub NE 1976876 «1 
Who can direct his eye to enen 
withourcintianantpef deſpondence, through 
the maſſes of confuſion ; the licence'of laws 


1 
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be the intrigues of die isse 
eſt permitted in — 5 
the combinations and ſactions, which 


ſtitute political ſocieties? Wet it isʒ ãt r 


will be, the object of the wiſeſt and beſt 
minds to acbelerute the period when the 
principles of reaſon r philoſo phy will 
be applied to the conſtitution of political 
ſtates.” Men who have an intereſt in errors 
and abuſes will diſcredit, perhaps perſe- 
cute them as viſionaries; or enemies to that 
public torpor and ignorant inſenſibility, they 
call peace. But truth and virtue; particu- 
larly thoſe of public importance, have at- 
tractions to certain minds whith' no con- 
ſiderations can balance; and political ſcienoe 
with all its difficulties or diſcouragements 
will ever be the ſubject of feen, 
purſuit, and contemplation. vpm altert 


It may be a queſtion, not eaſily decided, : 


whetherlija: art of government or that of 
Education ſhould obtain the firſt rank, as 
of importance to happineſs; and requiring 
the exertions of conſummate abilities? How - 
ue be decided, we may be aſſured, no 
- "other 
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other art, ſcience, ar purſuit, can be brought 
into the-competition., While natural phi- 
loſophy;:chemiſtry, mechanics, and the arts, 
lead to riches or fame, why ſhould a ſeir 
ence moſt important, moſt intereſting to the 
world, be nearly deſtitute of motives, to 
the induſtry or ambition of the beſt minds? 
If by accident, modes of improving ma- 
chines; or means to ſave; expenoe and la- 
bour in manufactures are diſcovered; if, 
in the habit of analyſis, new appearances 
| beth the road to riches is rendered 
enſy, and 15 fortunate names are enrolled | 
among thoſe philoſophers, deemed an ho- 
nor to humanity. I ſpeak of theſe things 
without the ſlighteſt ſentiment of regret: 
nay, with hopes that great or fortunate 
minds may claim the attention of the world 
to objects in which it is moſt intereſted. 
Natural ſciences are the handmaids only of 
the moral: if the invention of machines 
be a title to wealth; if aſcertaining the 
laws of attraction or gravitation ;j' the vile | 
rious powers or uſes of numbers; the na- 
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ture of lightning, or the compoſition of air 

—if talents thus employed diſtinguiſh phi» 
loſophers the man who ſhall penetrate 
the moral world; diſcern its movements 
or influences, and ſcientifieally regulate or 


tion, and preſcribe rational. proceſſes in at». 


—_— its objects, muſt be enrolled among 
ene enn man 


kind are tobe ſo called. g= 

Nouſſeau has aimed 10 ibn 0 in the 
dee he made an dm, moral 
beings. 


But eng his Fen! be 8 
reaſonable; though it be diffeult to dingt 
arguments againſt them; to the practice 
af the world they are abſtract, ineffective 
propoſitions : for it is an acknowledged 
fact ;—ſometumes lamented, arr 
tioned . hat all children are liars. a 
If to apprehend juſtly and to bn 
ly were not among the rudiments of know- 
ledge and virtue; the condition of infan- 


direct them; who ſhall underſtand. Educar; 


cy or youth, degraded in public eſtimation 


and een to ſeverities or cruelties au- 
f . | 
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Meer by mie opinion, ſhould deeply in 
tereſt Humanity. alete e £35187 1 
a Dad ne Adnet 1 Mess 
been peculiarty exempted from error; I am 
pleaſed I cannot recollect the time, when 
that opinion did not appear unjuſt or preg- 
nant with miſchief. That all means by 
whidt children can obtain their little pur- 
poſes; are to them indifferent, is a fact pro- 
bable from reaſon, and aſcertained by ex- 
—— but though all the children I have 
would have recourſe to falſehood, 5 
never diſcovered preference in its favor, or 
that diſinclination to truth _ hee" de. 
nominate them lars 
The general opinion has induced men to 
adopt harſh or cruel methods to eradicate, 
what they call, a natural vice. I think it 
will appear, even on their principles, that 
means more ugreeable to reaſon! and hu- 
manity would have better effects. 
We may clear the ground on which our 
entuiries are to be made, and the following 
macht is the r that 


11 . AY or + W - +44 Sh 28 122 51. all 
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« all children, whether from inclination ur 
c indifference; will ſpeak-untruth ;-and-that. 
the beſt method of preventing a habit of 
the kind; eee eee 
loſophy. ; d ot eeidg og nk 
In Danes * to aſcertain this 
principle, I thought it wonderful, the ex- 
tenſive utility of collecting ſubjects of ex- 
periment, had not occurred: to ſome beneſi- 
cent friends of ſociety; that inſtitutions 
or aſſociations had not been formed to ſu- 
perinteng, moral proceſles, immediately in- 
tereſting to the happineſs of the world. 
The experience of an, individual is ſo con- 
fined, that the facts he can collect, on a 
ſubje& to which he may be deyqted, can 
ſeldom be ſo numerous, as to leave a moral 
principle unqueſtionable, or to render, it of 
extenfive;;utility. A ſociety of this, kind | 
might be formed, at a moderate expence 
to the members: and the benefit to their 
families, would probably be greater than 
they could obtain at any expence by pro- 
ceſſes attempted at home. The manner of | 
"_— experiments; and of obtaining ſub- - 
jects, 
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jects, may appear hereafter. I only kind | 
to your conſideration, the comparative im- 
portance of ſuch an inſtitution with the moſt 
uſeful and reputable in natural philoſophy; 
Are the objects to be put in competition? 
Can it be imagined the method which ſuc- 
oeeds in natural, will not have ſimilar eſſects 
in moral philoſophy? Or will it be ſaid; | 
there are books which contain the maxims 

e ere ee, 
unt at ee 

There is not a doch in he wel ac 
will enable à father to cure his child of 
prevarication by reaſonable” proceſſes. In 
phyſie, the nature of diſeaſe is aſcertained - 
under various ; and the remedies 
ſpecified i why not in riorkls? If a diſorder 
of the body will not obey a maxim; why 
mould W. of the mind ? If actual, dif- 
ficult, or ſcientific proceſſes are to be ob- 
ſerved in rectifying mental irregularities, 
why not aſcertain and multiply them by ex- 
periments on all imaginable circumſtances ? 
why not furniſh practical directions and 


maxims 7 the only means to obtain them 
for 


* * 

) Ia 4 
= » LE "el 
k 1 
— e 


for the mitigation of human miſery, or 
the prevention of thoſe horrible, thoſe dia- 
bolical ſevereties, on helpleſs unoffending 
infancy, by which half the children that 
periſh, are murthered ? With wiſhes at my 
heart of ſuch extent, the impulſes of which 
I could not 'conceal, I muſt perceive” my- 
ſelf deſcending; as I have recourſe to a few 


private ene a” Auf fo much 
importante. 


Urged by the 8 opinion, due dir 


children prevaricate'—and' perdeĩving ob- 
vious cauſes in the common mode of educa- 


tion, I was anxious for a remedy of general + 


uſe. I had recourſe to Rouſſeau ; and his 
obſervations” being ingenious, agreeing in 


ſome reſpects with the trials I made," it 


may be proper to lay them before you. 


We now enter on the moral world: 5 
« falſchood and deceit ariſewith our fenſe of 


mutual conventions and duties. 
When we find ourſelves capable of doing 


e 75 
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«46 bondeal our: having donewhat weight, 
not to have done. While intereſt induces; 
aus to promiſe, intereſt in ſome degree 
tempts us to violate that promiſe: all 
« the difficulty is to do it with impunity: 
« The reſource is natural we endeavor to 
* hide our actions, and to deceive: by our 
words. Not being able to prevent vice} 
* we are already in a ſituation to puniſh it: 
hence ariſe the miſeries of human life; 
they take root in our errors 
I haye already ſaidd enough to make the 

« reader; underſtand I vod never have 
© puniſhments inflicted on children 45 pu- 
niſhments; but they ſhould be made 40 

_ * follow as the natural conſequenees of their 
* miſdeeds. On this account, you ſhould: 
never declaim againſt lying , nor puniſh 
4 them directly for telling untruths; but 
* you ſhould ſo manage it, that they ſhould 
feel the ill effects of falſehood, by: not be- 
* ing believed when ſpeaking truth, and by 
« being, accuſed of facts they are innocent 
« of, notwithſtanding all their aſſeverations. 
n. « bas 'd >. _ z 1: A a1 £4 —But 
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But we ſhall give an_oxplaciation of | 

vhat may be called dying in chudren 
Falſehoods are of two kind: one, re- 

« lating\to matters of fact, and reſpecting 
the time paſt ; the other relating to mat- 
« ters of right, and reſpecting the future. 

The firſt takes places when we deny hav- 

ing done What wWe actually have done, or 

« affirm our having done what we habe not 

done] in general When We ſpenk know- 
© ingly againſt the truth of things. The 

« latter tales place when we promiſe what 

* we have no deſign to perform; and in 

general; when we declare our intention to 

de contrary to what it is in reality. Theſe 

two kinds of falſehood may ſometimes be 

« joined; hut L nene ne 

is peculiar to each of them. Mg 

A tilphels-being; foilible it ame 

, need of the affiſtance of others, and con- 

* ſtantly experiencing their benevolence, 

can have no intereſt in deceiving them: 

on the contrary, it is very evidently his 

* intereſt, that they ſhould ſee things a 

they really are, leſt, beit decsived, it - A 

"VL: P - "* ſhould 
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ſheuld turn out to his prejudice. Hence 
* it is clear, that it is nat natural n chil 
dren to deceiye in matters of fact. ut it 
* is. the law of obedience, to which they 
are ſubjected, that produces the neceſſity 
of prevarication: becauſs obedience being, 
in itſelf painful, children diſpenſe with it, 
in private, as much as poſſible: and their 
preſent intereſt ind aveiding puniſhment 
and reproach, is much more powerful 
than the future ariſimng from telling 
4 truth, When a child is-educated, agree» 
* ably. to the natural principles of liberty, 
* why ſhauld be deoeive you in his words, 
Ane his actions from you ?; A you 
never reprehend or puniſh him. never 
require any thing of him; why fond be 
« not make you privy to his actiama, ag well 
as of any of his little companions?! Whence 
ſhould he apprehend. more danger . 
+ ſide than the other 
It is fill leſs naturel for chllies to-de- 
© ceive.in matters of right: as all promiſes 
to do any thing, or to. ahſtain from it 
are deeds of convention. which: are not 
Fino ＋ included 
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included in « fuse of natars/ e 7 
gute from its freedo i. 

A chid, not knowing what he dom, 
in making engugements, cannot Be ſaid? 
© to provaricate or deceive-in ſo doing. It 
is not fo, however, in refufing to fabſil* 
them; for! he may remember very well 
the promiſe he had made; but he does 
not ſee the importance” of keepiag it. 
« Having litfle or no abilities to judge of 
the future, he carmot foreſee the 'conſe- 
— things; and though he ſhould 
break his engagements, he does nothing 
eee 
* years.” fc *r4 

"14 — this deceit: ng 
« in chiltirer muſt all be atwibuted to thein 
maſters; and that by endenvwomring to 

teach them truth; they only inſtrutt them 
in falſehood; In our great haſte to regu- 
late, to govern, and to inſtru them, we 
find not ſufficient means to effect our 

deſigns: we endeayor, therefore, to lay 
* ſtronger hold of their minds, by maxims 
, ' vithout foundation, — 
el ; as «* reaſon; 
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*. reaſory; while we had. rather they ſhould · 
learn our leſſons and be deceitful, than 
c remain ignorant, and be ſincere. 5 to 
myſelf, who give my pupil only practical 
© leſſons; and had rather fee him good than 
learned, I never require him to now even 
< the truth, leſt he ſhould. diſguiſe it; and 
© never exact any promiſe of him, leſt he 
ſhould be tempted to break i. 
Theſe paſſages are replete with import- 
anti truths; but they are like minerals in the 
earth; and require particular knowiedge 
ba addreſs to render them generally ;uſefsl, 
The limits within which 1 have venfined 
my obſervations, will not permit me at- this 
time to delineate the methiods of reducing 
to practice important principles of the ſub- 
ject. Beſideswiſhing to give them every 
advantage —1 _ arrange the. — 
99 "912 Sardtut of bas ce vor 01 n 
a {219 e private ihohoftYt gon bat”? 
Vel d orotogorts AH bas ow |: U 
„ etheant d bait tot 10 bod wonnontt”® 
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\ Dh pes nn Hui 
! ö ootingo HH to carmb. 
Rosa has divided he lit of 
into periods; arc he is warranted by 
nature. Büt he adopted an error, com- 
mon to thoſe who” form ly tems on general 
obſervations/ that of ſuppoſing nature ac- 
curate, in'diviſions; "according to our ideas 
of accurũcy ,. unn 11 901. T9426 ANY 
"Tay life; liks thoſe'of the year; 
have general chara6ters'; bär they ar not 
fart) by diſtinct er perceptible! lines. 
In infancy, Which he wonld” devote to the 
growth of the animal, or to the impreſſionb | 
of external obj objects; morality is edel, by 
an expreſs" and imperiotis command to de- 
fer conſiderution, reflabxion, of the uſe f 
reaſon to another periodi t gut inexattiphes 
derived from obſervationbor experiencs;\ he 
r nut „ obeys 
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obeys nature in oppoſition to his maxim; 
for he gies ieee on. truth and fate, in 
infancy. ) II JADU LISA, 

1t may be ſaid, he is guilty of theme 
he reproves in others; anticipating the na- 
tural and practicable proceſſes of the mind, 
Nature does not accurately define the boun - 
daries of youth, manhood, or age; and 
the qualities or virtues which may diſtin- 
guiſh, are not confined. to them. Their ap» 
pearance indeed is faint and imperfect in 
thoſe ſeaſons to which. they are not particu- 
larly appropriated. Thus, in childhood. 
though intellectual operations take place 
which affect the firſt principles, and habits 
of virtue; their inſluence or effects are ſo 
inconſiderable, ſq delicately graduated, as 
to, require. a hand more gentle! than that 
CR to direct without nue 

Matt 4143 04 440! Fe 7 

D e 
and intentions.of the ociety, which. will not 
permit mo to apologize for detaining it, at 


the firſt and almoſto jmperceptible ſprings. 
of: knowledge. and ire, The de of 
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. fall: — a 
1 my 1 can tecollect ns — : 
the Ni * — of ny — 
| nave | retire to · its _ E 
em — enen mag- 
nificemt and ſo uſeful. IA 
— —— e m_ 
| f ſee in the — 
forts of a 3 ne 
rality, it is — [ 
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— public Lectures, = 
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objects are eaſily perceived, and errors re- 
ſpecting them cannot eſcape notice, o 
That method has its advantages, of which 
Plato has availed himſelf with eloquence and 

addreſs. But the method, being that of 
Plato, is a reaſon I ſnauld avoid t: and 
refer the ſociety to his republic. My inicli- 
nation; and the purſuits of ſome years, . 
have led me into another path; obſcure, 
perplexing, almoſt untrodden by modern 
enquirers; but abounding with eircum- 
ſtances and facts 1 domeſtic 
happineſs; ei 34,5 1] © £3917" 1,0 «vt 
v Inthe courſe of Lectures, now drawing ts 
a coneluſion, you muſt have perceived my in- 
tention to move from a point directly oppo · 
ſite to that of Plato; to conſider the mate · 
rials of knowledge and virtue in detail; or 
to enter the province ie een e 
through that of Education,” 1 
Though the of nature in the 
conſtitutions of children are firſt directed 
to the formation of their bodies; arid their 


9 are jetted for the 2 6 | 
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virtues”! 
n _—_— "1211-20 4107 
. ae enen have 
been made by ethic writers; ſametimes im- EI 
pelled by fancy; ſometimes by eſtimate t 
comparative importancgſeee. : 
In theſe Lectures, weare conſimed to tho 
odr invariably preſcribed by nature +14 


The firſt information of children being 
impreſſions; their firſt actions notice of 


impreſſions; the earlieſt efforts towards vir 
tue or vice are in the uſe of —— 
for it is not true, that the right or -wnong 
uſe of ſuch notices commence with! that.of 
words. 11 4% I; F919 ot ini wer 

Children make conſiderable — 
falſehood before they learn the uſe of words, 
An ignorant or careleſo nurſe, nat diſaua- 
guiſhing the different tones of nin and 
hunger, will teach a child to//degeive/on 
thoſe ſenſations in the firſt month: har 
der n tuition, the progreſa of, artifioe 
911 nn ifs goilſliupni gilt la Previom 
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ust uſe of ſpieth is to deceive. They 


Kiygovns of the inquiſition, eſtimating the 


e . 


3 curious and important attention. 


Parents, who are only . 
tors of their offspring, are aſtoniſhed the: 


aſcribe it to an unfortunate perverſion in the 
nature of the children; or to any but the 
true reaſon, their criminal negligence. And 
eonceiving an opinion ſo diſadvamtageuus 
or diſagreeable, it EY 
apply puniſhiriertts,” 
At thus dne dene of fx 
verity cannot be purſued to any conſider- 
able degree. The innooenee of infancy 
diſarivs the moſt deliberate inbumanity; 
and children, being incapable of bearing fe 
vere puniſhments, are reſpited from a fpe« 
dies ef diſcipline, which would extinguiſh 
the feeble ſparks of every thing good of 
exoollerit in the mind. I have never. ob. 
ſerved this demeney, without abhorence or 
contempt for parents who exalted: in the 
pruderie; Which induced them to exerciſe 
. They brought to my recolleRion the 


power 
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e torments, or directing 
„ the executioner in proportiom 
to the ſtrength of the ſuſſerer. Children 
generally eſcape by this neceſſary forbear« 

number of objects, the moſt ignoramt at- 

tendants render them ineſſectual : and de- 
ceeit ee e it is nenen a 
quiſhed. | 
In this manners! insane have, "focal 
the firſt- ſeyerities of -that: barbarous dif- 
cipline, which, in modern language, is 
called Education. Men of ardent fancies 
and ſenſible minds, have felt ſo powerfully 
the effect of early innocence or debility, 
chat they have imagined bears or wolves 
diſarmed of their. ferocity, and affording 
them (ge or nn * 

| bes 1.1. 13, +1 IMS; 

often prevented parents from ———— 
acts of. crueny; merely by the conſideration 
ws It not be ce de ber 
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this occaſion, I conſider-myfelf, as brought 
to the ſpot where the moral patlis of life 
firſt divide; and they divide, not gra- 
dually or inſenſibly; but in an abrupt or 
violent manner: for nothing can be more 
at variance than reaſon and force; humanity 

and eruelty: thoſe who enter them have 
therefore little chance of joining again 
t has been juſtly obſerved, a lively ſenſe 
of pleaſure; or abhortence of pain ist per- 
oeptible in every atom: of the human frame 
the moment it comes into the world! This 
of numbers, or in the meaſure of quantities; 
Every motion, every effort ſerves to diſdover 
or to confirm the fundamental principle, 
that ſatisfaction and permanent happi- 
* neſs are anexed to actions, tending to 
«: preſervation or utility: and pit te thoſe 
in a contrary direction 06/974, 09759 
Among the numerous; obje@s: affecting; 
ut We add „ We ſubſtract; we:;multiplyi; 
we divide ; we chuſe ; we hor until the 
pl, gailitio e 


f 
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buſineſs ineſs beromes complicated, und an error 
in the proceſs 'canfounds us. In this 
our buſineſs is, not to indulge paroxylms « 
rage towards ourſelves or | others under 

ſimilar misfor tunes 3 hut! to ,recur, to tha 
elementary ſcience; to trace the error in its 
ö principle. 15% tin 2 ti od 10118 02 
Plato deſerved immortal fame. for this 
ſingle ſentence, a fundamental maxim in 
the nge Knee kene rl Yo 


Mb. 2 
rtr Modes ſins willingly. „ Nawe 
er Hort? Q01 mOgeBUR vd. Frm een 
— Cees eben echte, 


real or important intereſts: which often 
miſlead the will; but never obtain its aſſent 


in oppoſition. to thoſe intereſts. Roulleau 
is therefore warranted, in ſayin g. children 


have na: intereſt to deceive; thoſe whojpro- 
vide for them; but ieee, 
A ſhould ſee things as they are.” '75 znomu * 
Rouſſeau, however, is wrong, in aſſigning 
it as a rCaſon, that children ſhould! not obe 
guilty of falſehood. For the propoſition, 
not being innate, intuitive, or ſelfł. evident; 
drt | children 
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children miilt be taught by experitientuf 


proceſſes ; and in proceſſes they are able 
to error. His warm but commendable zeab 


againft the arbitrary law of obedience, 
aſer ibes evils which it does not produce; In 
all modes of treatment; children are liable 
to error both in facts, and efforts to judge 
of their intereſts. It is to be expected they 
mould fay what is not true in tlie firſt uſe 
of language, as they ſtumble of fall in firſf 
attempts to walk. 
When the little artifices of the nurſery 
are removed, by diſappointing their pur- 
the reaſonable method of prevent- 
Kallihood, is to lead children into ſitun- 
nons where they may be perpetually ad- 


Nb fait hy antient e ah 
« and not true are in the Oy >. 5 
* ſions of things ®:” | 
The firſt falſshoods [vs obſerved in'the 
0 bene N have been ow- 
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ing — 
not hy examination. They are generals 
ly taught the names of things, either by 
having them pointed out in prints, or at a 
diſtanee in nature, leſt by comparing the 
effects of ſeeing and feeling they ſhould ſoil 
their hands, or have ſpots on their frocks, - 
Theſe imperfect or falſe ideas are produced 
by them when called. for; their wordaand 
apprehenſions do not agree; and they 
are convicted of falſchoods, becauſe; they 
have not been in ſituations to learn truth. 
1 was ſome years on terms of [intimacy 
wich a family, who were diſciplinarians in 
Education; and there are hardly any mind 
ſo inacceſſible. to impreſſions, as thoſe de- 
voted to forms. A fixed opinion usctuated 
——— apa Prep 
ible t 
es and others, with e 
b ee welt Broken 
eee eee 
ſalute authority on-canſitutions differently 
wen 'for it n ee the more 
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robuſt or athletic were the læaſt faulty ; 
theidelicate, apprehenſive, or irritable;\were 
all liars I was ſo diſtreſſed 1 
of what they called wWholeſome 
feeble and amiable fubjects, that my Fr 
monſtrances occaſionally interrupted our 
- acquaintance; The condition of the chil- 
den haunted my recollection; and I de- 
termined to force convidtion; by claiming a 
ſubject in order to exhibit a caſe;12 1-fixed 
on the patient deemed incurahle; and with 
the bordial-conſent of the parents took him 
* home2cil left him ſeveral days at perfect 
bertyi, in order to find che way into his 

mindꝭ: and own, any ching in 
my kiforſarpriced itio ore t 


the numer- 
ous artiſices with which it was guarded/ He 


trembled at every look; and 'wasappre- 
henſive of danger from every word: That 
inereaſedꝭ a difficulty, at all times greut i but 
a difficulty that muſt be removed —ariſing | 

from tlie fear: of authority or power, The 
mother w¹iQ more attentiye and patibtit in 
obſerving me, than the father; who at the 
771 was diſpoſed to ridicule phi- 
; Iloſophical 


the experiment, with the diſhonor to whith 


— — hx" owh ® 

gn er kön 18-59 0 S)qingrd SAT 1 
I habe already obſerved the difficalties'th 

Edessa are pany from parents; un 


ig proportion to their preteniſtons to k 


ledge' or Kill. F mat have rehinquiſhed 


1 often ſubmitted; if 1 had not brought to 
the recolleQtion of 1 

by which the deeeptions vf che nürſery Had 
been remoted # that children fought imme 
diate or immediate relief; and 
if ocourretices obuld be-: to ftirfiiſh 
proofs ſuited; to their capacities, that truth 
led to tho ends more effstinlly that Falel 

hood, truth" wWWUld be preſerreck. 
een en Uifpoſed bs Le tha 


intereſted; the: daher peverted, | WT... 


_ chile were reſtored to that exerciſe of yeaſsh | 
exhibited even By brites ;"if T could indueb 
him im a ſlight degree t6'compare the effe8ts 


of words; rinks ke de Fan re 1 


ſounds, I 9 ene which'might 


lead out of „„ 
Vol. I. 


| „— — 
the example of great generals, I make the 


firſt object, my principal apprehenſions were 
removed. By calling out his harmleſs incli- 
nations, or accompanying him in amuſing 
employments, I gradually; obtained his con- 


35 fidence: but the diſorder, inſtead of ſhew- 


ing a, diſpoſition. to give va varied ap- 
Pearances. From,;a- conſtant tendency: to 
[conceal inclinations; or to obtain objects 
by pretenges; it became a diſpoſition to 


miſrepreſent things advantageonſly, to give 


me a good opinion of his attention or 
knowledge, It is an advantage to oblige 
eee and I avalled 


cit ads of Which 1. had 
perhaps contrived. I took care he ſhould 


be impoſed upon in a manner, nearly ſimi- 


lat, but more vexatious.. He perceived 
had been put to trouble. by miſrepreſent- 
ations ; and, underſtood by his own, the 
Hate of my mind — That was: the moment 


of diffculty —if .Þ' had called him to ac- 


count, or decaimed on hing, 4 Would 
1 2 ; x "have 


Turn? „ 
have retarded; perhaps defend e de. 
ſign. an ann omonmg gas fimow. of iii 37 

By the afliſiancei/of a nh ene 
could depend, I proeeded to render ur 
mutual deoeptions more complicated! I. 
perceived his impatience increaſing, and his. 
angry; paſſions roused; and I prepared to 
avail myſelf of the ĩmpending ſtorm. He 
had often bitterly; complained of income. 
veniencies or injuries from the falſehgods 
of the youth in my confidence; and he 
was referred to me, as. mꝗſt likely to give 
him advice. We had- led, Him through.as 
many vexations as are commonly inflicted 
on a noviciate in free- maſonry: but to form 
his judgment on the virtue and viee in queſa- 
tion, they had been all ſunilar to his in- 
poſitions on me z hardly any miſery; could 
have. prevailed on him to apply for my aſ- 
fiance. My confidential youth, was di- 
rected to commit ſupernumerary and pro- 
voking offences he flew to me with indig- 
nation, to obtain relief. I expreſſed doubts, 
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that a youth of .good-underſtanding ſhould @ 
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it will be worth any pains we can take 1. 
vu will be delighted; thinkin vemoring 


the whole 2 "angths ban dur 


_ 
6 bot mifinling 


«| convince him ef the lellyz and I am Rite, 


a difpoſition'fo unfertunste end inconve- 
„niet. © Theſe were the Arft feat hne ue 
tere om the ſubjecb; and eur p Ad 
been eommericed w] mefithö,. k lefs him; 
as thunder-ſtruek by the idea of ih part 
he wus to undertake ; Ne was thoughtful 


nr yy wei 
to&irongly made i 90} 09. 1omrgbuj @ 

- Mental diſorders require þ Speckes 65 yo- 
netration, which experience only can fur 
nifn. All the trouble had deem loſt, if 1 


led him to fulſehood ; or made him recede 


from the charge, by pretending miſtake. 


1. therefore entered inte come, and 


9 His 


1 


N 


E ns A , x a 
o 


F ” 
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2 and his conirage re- 
—— of thie family, enter thit 
oom; the-tears/:1ray:down His cheeks, ani 


he appeared in ſo much agony; that 14 


thought it prudent to diſmiſs the aſſembly. 


| He exclaimed in broken ſentences — - I | 


„cannot bear myſelf — I am worſe than 
* the boy'— What ſhall 1 do?” I could 
hardly once my joy. But ſeeing his, 
nne pro- 
miſed to ſhare it; and engaged to afſiſt 
him effeRtually in obtaining relief. He was 
extremely affected by my kindneſs; for by 7 


that time he had diſcovered my ſecret. He 
. complained of the head-ach, from want of 


ſleep ; and be was put to bed,—He required 
attention for ſome time: but the one: 
diſorder never returned. bY” 
oblige me ſometimes to leave — 
de of « Fe e en We” 
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relating parts of moral experiments, I have 
ſhewn the important difference between 
the proces of reaſon, and de diſcipline 
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DCE related in it, part 
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falſsliood by any tl 
was'in gl in a multitude of in 
encies. A hind of ſchiſm — . of 
in tlie boy's: family; for t che fächer 


ſmes had been taken with one M 


„ ee. 
tion and oyment rendered provok- 
2 r aſſure you, that 
with I could hardly ever 
en Ghe:c method I had 
adopted, you will eaſily believe I was not 
embaraſſed or obſtructed by conſiderations 
leading 1 tomy pecuniary in- 
tereſt. I had fixed it, as a maxim, from 
Which e that no rank or 
fortune Ras L — me into . 
A e Meru p 
1 . | ana, to wea 
olutions; as it 7 7 
e ed; they 
ae {light or unexpeQed, guſts, which, arg 
moſt _ to. Ne 2 COMIN) 

hood ab a ſohools, 1 


0 5 Tp 0 3 
did n Nope, 
h was known, that extraordinary mea 


n 5 


and the goſſip Tumor affecting to, be, per, | 
—4 x, PORN ego SIS. 
they, muſt be privately adminiſtered ; 

. k, ee, ee N 


fs Rb. . 
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unobferved. net Wood hide 0 
It is in the recollection of ſeveral in e | 
aſſembly, that perſons. apparently diſinter- BY 
eſted and decent would have given in affiday 
vits, they. had heard. the faint. moans ox cri 
of the youth, under the hidden ſoyerities of | 
the imaginary cvern. ail d , n 

I relate, circumſtances of this nature, be- 
cauſe the. effect they produced on my mind 

or conduct. may furniſh, a leſſon as import - 
ant as any I can offer to your conſideration. 
Perſons who conduct the education ot youth, 
by the application of one. invariable method 
to all capacities, are at leiſure to avail them · 
ſelyes of the attentions ſo · axpedient and ſo 
profitable in all connections with little minds 
in elevated. ſituations. A man attempting, 1 
as L did, to apply, various. and- reaſonable _— 
methods, as a variety of accaſions.ariſe muſt 
have his attention fully occupied and in 
reſpect to the common manceuvres.of pru- 

dence, may be completely. unguarded. — 
The difficulty in ſitustions of thin kind isn, 
Y avoid We 
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ference. . | 
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theelves; and whether 
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N e ee ee it. a nnd 
which, however honorable in other reſpetts, 
V apt 10 convert u reſpegt to forms into 
Hypocriſy; had excited in me a diſguſt of 
all popular arts; and thiat diſguſt had pro 
| duce the deſire (latent and imperceptible 
at the time to myſelf) to differ or be t 
variance with the majority” of the public. 
This is a paſſion to which thoſe perſoris are 
peculiarly liable; who think or  a6t for 
they be gige 
in dhe condutkt of piiblic iriſtiturions, or in 
the matiagenient private families; the in- 
bonvenierieies attending it ere rent a 
numerous. I attribute every '< * 
difficulty chat has ſince oecurred iti the prb- 
ſecution of my general 3 | 
_ obſtruction to its prevalence or 0 
to a hty, imprudemt detern 
roi oath adhered; never co ebitiie to : 
3 or private explanations, When called 
for by rumor, calumny ! or ſatire. 
There are perſons in this ſociety; ho con. 
aucb thi Education of their families on prin- 
ciples unintelhgible, and therefore offetifive | 
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being or by affecting to be inattentive to the 1 
errors of /folly; or the machinations of LM EDS, 
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The ſtory” of — 
great number of moral patients | 
1 ſhould ſoon have had an hoſpital of in- 
: extent, which would either 
conſiderable fame, or ſunk | 
cre finmſfithtin = 
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not imagine rank and wealth act as, phy- 
flcal cauſes; but parents are at a diſtance 


"W bs 
iat of the moſt hopeleſs among Saying 


perſons committed; do my card. They, who 


| would produce extraordinary. /eff6ts, on 


terms: deemed extravagant, will in general 
be applied to by perſons under extraordi- 


nary , difficulties: - and if I hadd been per- 


mütter to continue two: months longer in 
my; ituation, Le hauld have bed cam 
pupils; each of which had been 
enough in a great ſchool. to learn its vices; 
ut had preſeryed his ignorance, or in 


' Tome other reſpeët diſappointed the views 
of his parents, in defiance of the ſevereſt 
diſoipline. 1 1 look 2 a 


ef'mhich be has Haped 1.» ws 1 8 x; 87 

All the young men Ce; with. thew 
the infirmity, under conſideration; and I ob- 
ſerved they were afſected according to- the 
rank and opulence of their families. | I do 


from their duties in proportion to. their 
elevation 7 and'children-are more: or'lels 3 ini- 


— — 1 


not without honorablejexteptions/ubolman 
Having only two of:ty"lintle companions 
whoſe information 1 could beliede o th 
lüghteſt facto J was in a diſchuraging mi- 
nority in in own famiby;- The plan pur 
ſued in theig Education was not fedentaryy 
various little: events cinunlly oute? 
and it required {kill oripatiences to diſcerim 

the truth i their relations of them 


eee eee, 
had difficulties, of which no man ean judge 

who has been aceuſtomed / to regulate moral 
diſpoſitiong by ' violence; ' It is happy the 
occupations of children, which may be;cal 


- The proceſs, which had/given/meamew —_ 


cnhy/eraionally exerted; and ic is tho pos 1 
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unohſervedj. 1 n 0 
Though I proceeded with cuution ; my 
determination to clear the houſeof falſehood; 
did not eſtape obſervation." I guarded my 
converſation and engagements; Which were 
minutely ſcrutinized: I aboliſhed; cuſtoma, 
which on being explained. would have been 
harmloſs but, in my neee , 
fording lodgments to the enemy, would: 
add to my trouble. If at home, it Was ag» 
knowledged to every perſon | who called; | 
and all anſwers at the door were given| with 
ſorupulous truth; For the ſervants were not 
cordially in my. intereſt} any ground of 
 ſuſpicidn of .my:ſincerity-Would have been 
Inſtantly and firmly, ocqupied. by the majo- 
rity, who ſeemed determined to dafeat my: 
niedſures; lacs; oft. 3 8\1do vids rio 

A ſituation. of this kind will appear ludi- 
crous to thoſe who: treat moral embaruſs- 
mente, as Alexander 3 


at. 


| 
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u Lhad, for a moment, armed myfelf wn. 
a cane or a horſe wp, all thoughts-ofixe- | * 


ſiſting or counterating me would have ſub- 
ſided. But I profeſſed to inſtruct youth witli- 
out puniſhments; and the leading boy, hen 


boy, to try the extent of my patience; and l 


by des herne he had tolerable -abilities 


wich a mother, Who Was well 


Dany with, 2 mee | 


, dhe ande an without poſſdliing het 


good 

. and the father believed, ſumilur 
* indicated ſitmiilar virtues. Theſe 

cg ebenen. e. 


| ark. in tha capiniaiofthatiline Tha youth 


eee 


1 : 
ſaying, his fa 
'ther, had aſſured. his, 2 
committed, I had pledged my honor not id 
puniſh. It ſeemed to be the ſtudy of that 


determined io make him principal objest. | 8 


and had ſpent the greater part of his me Þ 


per” hot Bal 2 8 e e uo 

The miſdemenuchs ef the family, were 
| alga 40-the oognizthcs of u euνt form- = 
ed bythe chihirem: in wach appeared | 

— never as a judge: 
I had triech the two — 
Vouſſeau p to appear not to Belleve ; 
wen be poks with endes din 


. 
that could have nD hopes of ſuvoceding by 
their means jn cdnvement time: I deter- 
mined ta malik ſalſehdod che buſineſs-of 
nt da ia duch u Mannen 6. 5 
„ relieve me ofcoriliderable trouble ee 
eln ſhe enctt fans we made; or in the 
keene we purſued, ue were often un- 
den the — e 4 boy + o_ | 
bel N 2 | 
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A 


ſhould be the greateſt liar I could procure. 
There are in London and its neighborhood 
conſiderable numbers of compleat nurſeries 
of vice: they are ſupported by piety rr 
virtue; and called hoſpitalsor work-houſes, ; 
1 applied at one of theſe manſions ; and was 8 7 
furniſhed with e Little” follow = 
full of or diſhoneſtꝛ 77 ON 
When There him his; tek 
charaRer/given of the boyz and obſerved, 
if they could guard uguinſt the effects kf 
his falſehood, he would be u proper ſer- | 
vant,” - Though I have been aſſured;'not'ons- | 
of them perceived” my "deſigh;" yet their 
ſudden embaruſſment had more of guilt 
than ignorance; /' 1 left them, 'to'cotiſult on 
their reſolution: at my return, the ma- 
giſtrate of the week told me, they cou 
have no —_ of ny the boy of + 
S aces 5 
but ſometimes Had recoiiaſe' to collateral - 
"You'b EA 3 incon- 


3 — they oſt aſs the means! a 
1 e e ent Un nd 
” - ranind tbem=I1 ſubmitted: to al the 
” in dhe formation of which I. aſſiſtad 


= ted, it muſt be conſidered a fundamental 


mile in the family; thatprocecdinge deter- 
. mined upon in the caſe of the boy, ſhauld 
de precedents. in mne. or in that of the 
5 young gentlemen who wicht be ſo vaſor- 
wn e toofind. r 
* Daund ſſlenoe : and L retized & ſecond time. 
” _ Their conſultation was long: I imagine 


debates an high. as ſunper weitet for them. 
iſ Lv pleaſed with the circumſtanee, and 


ſhould not have interrupted then. till wide, 
_ Tpeir little faculties were enlified, 
not in feigned diſputation; but on a queſ- 


dien they felt to be extremely intereſt» - 
ing in their ſituation. 1 had rathar;have 


heard thei debate, than the moſt celebrated 
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ithout ® deciſion ; and the boy who - 
had been ately cured of Rig: neee 
falſchood, appeared: haraſſed or fatigued. | 

The next morning, the elder Jou o 
the family had permiſſion to go into wwn 5 
and vhen we: returned from” an exerciſe _ 
r 


eye rf; 
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ee Ae Aero 
On your plan, the youth would be a dupe 5 
in ſociety; and his impertinent ſeruples 
would not be borne in my family. i 
Soo id * ,  PRECEPTOR.' . Pat t 
Then take him home immediately: for'in 
a few months he may be intractable to the 
meaſures nn by Lord ne 
„ m e e 
Fd Bu . FATHER, 435773 44 tht 96 
You wil not attend to his- learning 


without haraſſing him on peccadillos in 
* % ; "2 wy * x | 2 
. ** 4 een 


To be ſincere with you, I will not livein 
the ſame he with kim; if he muſt be in- 
dulged in hberties with trutn. 

Iſaw, he refrained with Aiſfeuley from 
intemperate expreſſions ; and he abruptly 
took his leave. Whether he found a pre- 
_ of the ſchool of page 1 


Turn. oh us 


haviour,/when' chance brings me a8 his 


Esse 


victed without interference ; which I avoid- 
ed, as much as poſſibleaea 250115 


way, eee ore 


- a. 


The principal obſtacle to thats: doch” 


— —— 
—— —— 


— — * 
not in their operations on the boy. They 
were left to their inventions, under the 
authority of the law, With what meaſure 
ye mete, it ſhall be meaſured to yo 
again. — Many of the preramtions and 


Judgments would, do credit to graver aſſ- 


Ra 7. ſemblies; 


them, as their ſervant; and to correct him 
of the diſpoſition to falſehood by ſuch: mea= 
{ures as they could contrive';; ſtipulating 
„ for my aſſiſtance or advice. fy” ee 


ſamblies; many of them were abfurd or 
mtenſely occupied i in the cure of lying ; they 
therefore" obtained more accurate: ideas of 
iti nature or ihconveniencies than theafual 
occurrences uf life would afford, under the 


either increaſe the evil, or extinguiſh it with 


* ————— Y(2＋5 


ings ſhould diſcover their error; in a man- 
ner not to be accompliſhed by previous argu» 
mant or eloquence... 1 propoſed, we ſhould 
conſult the boſt writers j and brought in 
© Xenophonk Inſtitutions of Cyrus, Plu- 


a common method of reading with Puplls. 
I hardly; remember myſelf in a diſpoſition 
to purſue authors with the attention-they 
diſcovergd-on the occaſion; and it anſwered 
bbveral purpoſen 9973 10 gh — urge p 
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beſt management, in ſeveral years. 
Puniſhments were firſt uſed”; but as they . 


 tarch's Morals, and the: Treatiſes of Locks 


* 


1 * 


great: 


* ünporthre to the h- bk 
benefit 1 _ 


indireblly purſu- 


bliſhed, / fie n 3 * * 29 20 ins 1 95 
We werd more ſucceſaful in modern 


writets ; and — 2 thought it a 
happy circumſtance : for bed 
ing -difcoitinued,: the boy's conduct bes | 


1 The following marims 

of Rouſſeau, they put in-praftics in a great 

variety of: methods ; fome ingenious, ſons 

ridiculous. 1. Never to believe the 
od, 8 wo | ; | 


to che honor of humanity,” it muſt be fad, 
they were charmed with the principle they 
adopted, That it is not the intereſt of 
children to deceive their friends. It was 
the point, to which I wiſhed to bring them: 
to ſhow him, it was his intereſt not to de- 
ceive, and had tolerably ſucceeded, I diſ- 
miſſed the boy, and RI 
better ſervant. i 

It cannot be welk to inform you, ll 
theſe proceedings were directed to one 
object; that of rendering children the in- 
ſtruments of their own correction or im- 
provement, while they appeared to be o 
cupied on the faults of others. © Perſons-ma- 
tured or hardened in vices may. puniſh in 
others the crimes of which they are guilty. 
I have. never-ſeen; nor da I believe there 
© exiſts a child who would reſiſt this method 
- of reforming him. tated or eee 


1 yi 


1 had/'nie/farther! triukins 6 bete 


| deceptions or miſchievous falſehoods... But, 
3s truth ſeemed to be rincroached uon. 


prudence, convenience, and other qualities 
of importance; our enquiries or leſſons on 


the ſubje& were occaſionally continued; 


and the reſult of 
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MONG- the inftiturions of n 
which have a reference to Education, 
hardly any have ſo much intereſted my eu- 
rioſity, as thoſe denominated 


By the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm-/ incident to 


tant truths appear in poetic perſonifica- 


the obſcurity in which the philoſophy of 
— is involved: hence the vio- 
jene to our faculty of believing by ap- 
pearances of inconſiſtency or contradiction 
in the general ideas tranſmitted: to us of 
his ſyſtem. Our own follies or abſurdities 
become reconcileable to ſcientific or phi- 
loſophical pretenſions, by the knowledge of 
oonnecting circumſtances : where theſe cir- 
cumſtances are wanting, propoſitions as 
AATTIAS 


countenanee ;' his command over nature in 
the eee — 
to his hiſtoty,” h that of ot er celebrat 

[of mankind #and there are per- 


ſons at this thi who/profeſs to believe them. 5 


To others they are indieations of addreſs, 
abilities, or good fortune; they intereſt 
onrloſity 15 or induce" an attentive ' examin- 
fl cul natg). 90 7 20 RIDE, 1 n homo 

The {hooks of: the Pythagoreans are the 
ſtitations of conſiderable repute on 


any anc youth were profeſſedly 


life; the object being to govern communi- 
ties byphiloſophy. . Though many of their 
maxims/'or © cuſtoms were calculated/'for 
doiſters, they. muſt have been Connected 


with incaſures which gradually - mingled: _. 


bend aaa W they were to 
. 


' 
772 
1 


prepared for the offices of politteal and ci | 


l 


„ 
7 
* 


3 A 9 
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i. 
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25 


that they meant to form a ſpecies of hier- 


govern; unleſs the/hypotheſis be founded, 


archy, of which all eccleſiaſtical; govern · 


7 o x... - Ss FP p 1 a 
ments are c.... 


It is certain, however, many of their cuſ—- 
rows epechng hen had th highet ern. 


governed, in ſuch a manner as to preſerve 


frequent communications with the families 
of their pupils; for they adjudged it an 


g& of inexcuſable cruelty, to take children 
from their parents, even for the purpoſes 
of Education. The order in Which they 
enjoined the ſciences to be taught, is that 


which has been fince developed with great 


| ſplendor; by Lord Recon, and with great 
eloquence by Rouſſeau. They began with 


the objects they called ſenſibles: their pu- 
pils were proficients in arithmetic and 


mathematics, before they were introduced 


2 or e ee 


— 2 Irie 


anne * dad my, date 


8 15 


_ ates, and directing them to be perpetually 
employed. Theſe may be preſcribed, as 
general preventives of the common infirmity 
of children reſpecting truth; ©» es » 

In attempts to remove a diſpoſition ta 


falſehood, 1 do not recollect a difficulty ſo 
general, as a e eee 


to certain periods. 


tors, aſcribes it to their artful or intereſted 


ment and more liberal attention to the 


operations of the human powers. 
, * Cyrus was, perhaps, a little too talk - 
3 Nee | 


* 
anda on pupils or noviei | 


Roufſeat, with his niftal eee 


views. But Xenophon® points out the cauſe of; 
and aſcertains its period, with more judg- 


_ - . 


« that appeared through that taikativenels, 
but ſimplicity or good nature. 
As years added to his growth, and he 
appraached the limits of youth, he uſed 
_  « fewer words and in @ ſofter voice. He had 
that kind of modeſty which made him 
_ © bluſh when he came into company of per- 
5 ſons older or better informed than him- 
$ ſelf. - That playful pertneſs, which made 
dim bluntly accoſt every body, left him; 
* he became more ſoſt or gentle: 2008 his 
* converſation was extremely agreeable.” 
This diſpoſition is made uſe of by thoſs 
who conduct the Education of children, to 
| impoſ@ on parents ; nay, parents often em- 
ploy it as the inſtrument of their vanity to 
- impoſe on the publio-—but * is- POE 


15 . 27 f ' 


+ 


tion. The operatians of theſe cauſes are 
unavoidable ; and it ig nat the buſineſs. of 


ties ; if he occaſionally relieved them by 
ſporting with the follies or abſurdities ot 


— 2 — —FAA4õ( — cg 


pirics for life, are juſt and well directed 5 
but a diſpoſition no leſs injurious in parents 
has eſcaped him, that of treating them as 
the objects of ocraſional gratification or 


purſuits, either in virtue or vice, they are 
not thought of; but they furniſh interludes 
to general occupations ; and in the perform 
ande of them acquire the inſufferable gar- 
rulity or impertinence, — 
children are ſo remarkable. 


* 
 ; 
* 


"> 


I found it exwemely. difficult to e. 


remedy to that diſpoſition, or to the falſe- 
hoods it produced. It vs directed to pleaſe 
or divert ; and the motive, united to the cap- 
ſimplicity or innocence of youth, 
often eee eee =" e 
reluctant in meaſures for its regulation. 
ee eee 
or .deſpondenoe into which children would 
ſink, if ſuddenly induced to perceive, they 


no longer furniſhed. the paſtime. of the fa« 


mily, or drew its attention to:their-accom« 
1 It was: necellary- to 


Chg {£4 77 


amuſement. During the hours of ſerious 


$ + wht - 


9 
— n 
2 
8 . - * 
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TRUTH, , 


ſente their, good dpinian, without which no 
; work ekt of en eren 2 
ations; they had; been: guilty of; were o 
caſionally brought to their reoollection; and 
other children in their hearing related fhmi- 
lar ſusta in a difſarant mannar. If one of 
them ꝑnactiſed an af the little arts of im · 
poſitiam m me, uns repeated himſelf 
under /direftion; and in my preſetice 3 


but with; perfect patienoe or good humbur. 
It was underſtood, white I wiſhed not to be 


impoſed upon, 'I was)inclined.ito- his con. 
dence and friendfhip»32 5164)5b 6h00/ We 


Im this manizey Iohave- ſten dome: Tpoiled 
childrentreſtored- b Rut Fiowny!h m 


deſire of removing them j the aeration in 
Vol. I. 1 their 


N ae, B — 
- nicions:eonſequences}) ©! ee tene 
eee e children, e furniſb 
the paſtime of fond, but thoughtleſd ov. 
injudicious families, are generally addicted 
to plauſible deceit and delicate idalfehdod 
through liſe: In EnglandTuctiqualitiesare 
uſeſul aiily or poets ur dramatic perform- 
ers ; characters However arnuſing: not im 


- Portantito.thb-initeneſiz: af [ſociety bylbqa * 


Under deſpotic govemments they may 
enter into chat ſpestenlof gallantryi or po- 
Mieses utüch is bound, or aide d be 


1557 013815918 9112; ten g O „The 
Ao tl r | 1.a5V 


— 3 * * 7 


desome unpohte and diſobliging dne 


3 


— — — 
p the natra tive; out of which the obſerv- 
„ in it, were con- 
- from t and intimate, in order | 
obtain the inſtitution we '0F) 
at — utmoſt: — —— ot 
— comers varm — 
been obliged 8 | 
in all — 
that 
— children on their viſits at home 
of mere —— eps 5 
Ker oo" —— nl, - 
terms, and 
enen — 
82 n! — 


5 ” 
* 


18 | I f ; 
* 1 . —— 
— = x. 
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collent friends. In the inter eaurſos of 'civi- | 
lay, or the flight meſſages of | politeneſs, 
| falſohood ſeemed to be an ingredient of ab- 
ſolute neceſſity. Circumſtances of that kind 
were perplexing to young perſons who 
had been at ſome trouble to aſcertain the 

reſiſted thoſe -cuſtoms, in a manner excit- 
ing aſtoniſhment or indignation. On re- 
ceiving the complaints poured on me in 
conſequence of the reſiſtance, I felt ſome 
defpondence at the indefinite extent of 


the ſlighteſt evil I might attempt to re- 


move: and I do not wonder men aof lively 
or ſuperficial minds, oompare a reformer to 
Don Quixote afſaulting wind- mills. 2 

of age; heir to an earldom, and a fortune 
ſuitable to its dignity. The hopes of nu- 
merqus and noble relations being centered 
in bim, che had, with difficulty ſurvived the 
attontions thaught important to bis preſer- 


; vation. Holle, had a: maſter for every: thing; 
: ſuppoſed . his diet was under 
8 the 


mily, all the appearances or function of his 


ed on theſe proceedings; and 


* — y— * A 9 | Y 


- 
- 
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Serke —— 
with an exactneſs which captivated the f- 


conſtitution. A relation whoſe talents ways 
held in high eſteem, had often 


ing him to me. The plan — 
houſe an appendage to the families inter- 
eſted in it! and parents engaged in vffices, 
or in diſſipation, had opportunities of ſeeing - 
their children; almoſt as frequently as uỹj 
hame. That circumſtatice alons prevailed. 
His growth 
plexion was pale, delicate, or feminine; 
but his whole form bad a regularity, and 
his manner was: ſo guarded or meaſured, 
that he had the appearanos of a mun in 
miniature. \ The volubility of his tongue; 
the readineſs of his repartge; and his knows 


? 


ledge of the laws of decoruti;<-ſurpriccd' 


my little family into temporary adwiirationt | - 


and they felt « Gippſtipn to retder hind as 
much an idol as he had been at home. His 
favorite theme was royalty, or the diſs 
rin8tions which had been givet hin Vy Sc : 

> 8 MY of "ee 


— 


dad been findet Bis ct! 


1 


e ee eee L Bad gts. 


abuſe of the profeſſion. . It was not without 
| . 


25 N rnorn. 


n That being « ſingle line aboy 
the ſphere of the other children, had the 
. [effectof intelligence from unknown regions; 
and he was attended to, a few days, with 
ſatisfaction and delight. I foreſaw his ap- 
proaching fate in the houſe ; Ts $67 


his refuge in myſelf. 


„ Though-little noquainted with phyſic,.o 


ed the extreme of indiſcriminate ſatire or 


 fubGiityted fruits for the. drugs which had 
Was the moſt ſudden and remarkable I have 


ever ſeen; a complaint which, it was ima- 
gined, would | haraſs him through life, was 


removed; the boy was charmed. with the 


"changes! nner ee 
ſelf to me as the author. 

He had been with us 5 ben time, 
de a the royal tales being exhauſted, he 
was obliged to exerciſe his volubility on in- 


L wah n. * 


1 ; 
« * 


2 
f _ 
LP, 


try; {06.7 Hot Iphen to by any ef The f-. 
milly, Hor u Bmnited time, s. 

ile Mad been in a ſtate ef 'reRtyanaty b 
exceſſive arrxiety or miſtaken kiadneſsfrom 

the möment of his births He had never 
Alenure or contempt: And if 1 had fuß. 
ſered km to pay his uſual viſit at home, 
jest as he Rue me to bes to the determina = 


tions of the uibunl ; and I convinced him 
13 84 E „„ 
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V to remoye, t ;difhonpy,. 
che could :;enjoy. the ſatisfaction of 
9 his family; accompanied) him-t6 

make his: £30uſe ; and on the ae con- 
ſidered every: circumſtamce that -dould.;a0- 
coun, faygrably; for his oſſentes on give me 
ream tassen reconfideration-afithe 
| . bad the ſatis ſactinn 
te pergeive/ that. vn cbeingſi aſſiſtad kind 
 ly.t0-x6eafſedt, hat her ha quid his inabi · 
„ —— 4 —— 
ſome. ron in the gaſes f cher, pln 
lar ſituations ; he gradually. selentad. and 
q0viaſeed in ithe puniſhment, which, Was 
_ flifigd,with/thejutmeſt exactneſs. 
1. The aw, nat being ſuggeſted or thought 
ef ane maybe. permitted tanpplaud, 
| Dm 1 I 


"tive, affemblice of — . —— | 
elbquenee; might have benefited. ;hy attend» 
ing;to:the firſt efforts of gaog ſeuſs and in: 


n conduct ſef children 10 noi! + 
4 2 2 The 


— 


Ankesseb sss teee c 
had xgeeired a wound ſo deep, that nothing 
lefs than my attention ould have prevented 
— — have embaralſed 
us; a much as the falacious garrulity or 
— — we intended to remove. 
Henneant no ill; and great pains had been 
taken to furniſſi him with the artifices for 
which he ſuffered. It had been the ouſtom 
of the family, not only to be amuſed with 
tongue, bat to produce him on all poſſible 
occaſions to obtain the admiration or ap- 
_— — a | 

40 meal rad talent Fin | 
which: — had been accuſtomed to diffuſe 
rapturous or extravagant delight. I deep- 
ly and ſincerely partook in his ſhame; and 
uſed various means: to excite or animate 
a reſolution, to gue * fürs "conver 
— Kennt O s 
— lewis alan 
off all his companions. received him with 
_ cordiality ;/:and!; perfect harmony would 

AW - X | 


* 
nne 
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ſortment; agathit — Yoo oh 
had propoſed the I on his 'offeries,” But 
as it had no: conſequetices; not kaſſly re 
moved, it may be paſſed. 80 ductie W²Zꝛ 
the natural diſpoſſtior of the boy; And . 
obvious the advantages to be take of the 
high or extravagant paſſions with Which 
his mind was bloated,” that he ſoori aſfimi- 
| lated with the family, and adopted with 
: ſatisfaction its morals and exerciſes. ant 
on a requiſition from home he at- 
| tended an entertainment of great ſplen- 
dor: and his parents having no idea of Edu- 
antion, not implied in the means of heighten- 
ing the accompliſhments wit h which he had 
been furniſned; you may imagine, but 1 
cannot deſcribe, the -afflicted'- aſtoniſhment 
and deſponding anguiſh, with which they 
contemplated their ruinedꝰ child. 
The mother ſpent the night "without | 
_ cloſing her eyes; and the relation whohad 
adviſed the change in the mode of his edu- 
_ cation, was ſent for in the utmoſt haſte. 


ba 
* . RUTH; 267 
”— - qt 
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| When he entered the room, almoſt aut t 
„222 5 
family aſſiſted in melancholy deliberati- 
on by an eccleſiaſtical dignitary, a g e 
neral officer, and two elderly, but ſingle 
ladies. The mother, with tears, pointed to 
her child as a deſolated ruined object; and 
contraſted, e 
manners, drawing circles around 
8 ſplendid — his 
ſilent, ſtupid conduct: and ſhe: did not | 
ſeruple to inſinuate, that ſecret. Gr 
had been praRtiſed; to break his ſpirit and 
enfure, his ſilence, | The, countenance” of 
che youth fluſhed with reſentment at the in» 
juſtice; and he bluntly, but decently contra» 
dicted his mother: he declared his treat» 
ment to be kind and affectionate ; and ex- 
preſſed a deſire, to return. While the aſ- 
ſembly ſeemed aſtoniſhed, as at the effect of 


Proper meaſures, had been taken with- his 
relation; deſired he might conſider their 
allegations, and accompany him 2 

| t 


enchantment, the gentleman. ſatisfied; that 


Dat the whole family had decided, chat the 
ellects of his former education had been 
obliterated, and the child amen | 
bluntinſufferable hrute. | 
The ſociety will pvc We- baden 
into Which the friend of the family uns 
reduced. ———ůů ů—ů— 
that the gentle and amiable virtues were 
comprehended in my deſign; but that 1 
wiſhed to found them on prbhey or ſin- 
cerity. The proceeding was incomprehen- 
ſible ; and the boy returned; "ey be- 
exuſe it was his deſire to return. all 
"Ph end beſdrs 6 —— greer num- 

ber which diſtreſſed me, from the difficulty 
of reconciling truth and politeneſs: but the 
plan of the Lectures; and my deſire to avoid 
offence, will not admit of many narratives | 
on fimilar ſubjects. 1 muſt therefore con- 
fine myſelf to thoſe general obſervations, 
which anus went mee in _ 
part of Education.” A 
I do not recollect eee 
made ren in u tins 19? 


or opportunities of knowledge, may be 
thought a writer of authority. Hut Lord 


Lordſhip would deſcribe the manners -which | 
ſucceed ; but he had not knowledge iof 
human nature ta produce: thoſe manners in 
his own: pupil; Every-pelſien; las e hr. 
which a real philoſopher can touch 3 but 
a poet or an orator can only deſcribe its ef- 
 fe& Sofſuperficial are the gbſervations of 
the noble writer, that he dees not appear 
to have comprehended the moſt obvious 
operations of this intereſting accompliſhment. 
Politeneſs is the art of - preſenting virtue 
or ſhading vioe to the utmoſt advantage; and 
in the intercourſes of ſociety, it is that 
of perſuading others we entertain the moſt 
affectionate ſentiments of their good quali- 
ties, or are blind to their fault. This 
general definition will be acknowledged - 
through the world. But it is ſuſdeptihle of 
—— — 

I. : Re, "man 


Cheſterfield was not a philoſopher;-\: His 


. 
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* 
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man, who had been at once a ſtateſman and a 
man of faſhion For inſtance, the govern- | 
ment of France is rather —eve- 
ry thing therefore bends before rank or 
power. Its manners were originally form- 
ed by the cuſtoms of chivalry; it is there- 
fore gallant, or profuſe in its attentions to 
ladies. It has been for ages, the reſort of 
Europe; the people are therefore eaſy 
of acceſs, or forward in the firſt civilities 
of acquaintance. Theſe are the ingredients, 
which being adjuſted with taſte to the ge- 
neral definition above given, form thetha- 
rater of a polite" Frenchman, 

How can theſe national elbe be. 
ingrafted on the ſame diſpoſition in England? 


An Engliſhman claims political independ- 
ence; he therefore does not bend to rank 


or wealth. He inhabits an iſland, which has 
been often viſited inimically; he is there- 

fore reluctant in his reception of ſtrangers. 
The cuſtoms: of chivalry were never of 
high or laſting authority; the attentions to 
are . or they 
itt are 


* 


run. 


vari . 
in bofidage! und andopmddacs ou 
wilich eonſtitute their charm. 


! 04 
le Who adviſes ee 1 22 


* 


abroad to learn politeneſs, does not under - 


, 


ſtand its nature. I have ſeen thouſknds 


who have imitated French manners with 


ſerves his national 3 of haughty in- 


| dependent jealou! HP; Us 
imagined fipertor 8 women 


forced, r be tr 
them to love, friendſhip, or hoſpitality,—is 


in the language of the ladies a much more 


great ſucceſs ; but not one of them a polite. 
Engliſhman. An Engliſhman who pre- 


dangerous man; more likely to obtain his 


purpoſes, whether good 
character which can be formed on foreign 
models. do not mean this diſtinction as a 


compliment to my country; for I conſider 
the preſent paſſion in France to imitate the 


independent freedom of Engliſhmen as per- 


or evil; than any 


fectly ridiculous. There are cauſes in the 


peculiarities of governments, or of eſta- 


bliſhed 


— which will prevent wü 
from being at the command of faſhianes i 1; 
The ſociety, however, will pefeeives t 
with my ideas of politeneſs, it was neceſſury 
I ſhould be firſt attentive to the principles 
and habits of Turn 4 
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